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SHOULD YOU FILM 
YOUR TV SHOW ? 
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plenty at the 
conventions 
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In Los Angeles . . . 
RADIO REACH 



JUST 1% LESS THAN EVERYBODY! 



Shooting for bigger sales in Los Angeles? 
Radio is your most effective weapon. Because 99% 
of all homes in metropolitan Los Angeles are radio 
homes. And of all Los Angeles radio stations, KNX 
scores highest, winning 41% more 14 -hour firsts 
than all other Los Angeles stations combined. (At 
night, when TV viewing is at its peak, KNX 



delivers 14.2% more families than the average TV 
station, too . . . at less than half the cost.*) You're 
sure to hit your sales target 99 times out of 
100 when you use 50,000-watt KNX. For details, 
call us or CBS Radio Spot Sales. 

KNX 

Los Angeles • CBS Owned 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 



How WFAA's Anniversary 
"Fair" boosted 
advertisers 

page 26 
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Tips on selling, i 
\k Negro market 
via radio 



SOURCES PULSE MARCH APRIL 1952 • TELEPULSE APRIL 1952 * SROS MAY 1952 



1949 (*CLASS A M'NUTE BREAKS) 




COST TOO MUCH"/ they said... until 
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WLS GETS RESULTS 



the 

AUTOMOTIVE 
SUPPLY INDUSTRY 




8 « s e«* 




people started 
asking for them' 



A certain manufacturer makes a tractor brake requiring 
original factory installation on new tractors. It can 
not be used for replacement. 

This brake is exceptionally high quality . . . and has 
an unusual safety factor... but is somewhat more costly, 
so most tractor manufacturers hesitated to use it. 
Their costs had already sky-rocketed . . . and they didn't 
think farmers would pay more for tractors with 
these better brakes. As a result, these brakes 
were available on only twenty-three 1950 models. 

An intensive advertising campaign on WLS "sold" the 

idea and advantages of these better brakes to 

farmers ... and the demand thus created readily convinced 

leading tractor manufacturers. As a result, these brakes 

were offered on forty-eight 1952 models... 

and the brake manufacturer had $3,000,000 in orders. 

If you have a product or service of merit ... you'll find 
the vast WLS audience equally receptive and 
responsive to sound reason and sincere appeal. 
Better see your John Blair man or contact us today. .. 
and add yours to the growing list of success stories 
being developed for WLS advertisers the nation over. 




EfflJH 




890 KILOCYCLES, 50,000 WATTS, ABC NETWORK REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
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Vick's new cold 
syrup headed for 
spot radio-TV 



Cigarettes spend 
only 2/5 cent per 
pack for advertising 



Ennds air budget 
now $3,000,000 



Multiple sponsors 
better for 
conventions? 



Longines may 
be looking 

Film trend spurs 
executive transfers 



Telemeter points 
to Telethon 
as fee-TV success 



Survey holds 
stations 
responsible 
for TV morals 



Vick Chemical will use heavyradio and TV spot campaign this fall for 
its n e iW_cou gh_sy rug^ Cetamin. Schedule of one-minute radio announce- 
ments will take in major and secondary markets. TV lineup provides 
for about 20 markets. Use of both media will be coast to coast. 

-SR- 

0. Parker McComas, Philip Morris president, disclosed at stockholders 
meeting cigarette industry's average for advertising^ is but two- 
fifths of cent per package. He cited this fact in relating industry's 
efforts to get tax relief and "a Congressman's" rejoinder industry 
could absorb tax increases by dropping advertising. McComas stated 
Federal Government gets $1,500,000 annually from cigarettes; states 
and cities, $500,000,000. 

-SR- 

Pearson Drug spending over $3 , 000, 000 in radio-TV for Ennds during 
next 12 months, concentrating on network shows. Includes Inner Sanc- 
tum, My Friend Irma, Police Story, all CBS, and Lights Out, NBC. 

-SR- 

Radio-TV experts of Democratic National Committee believe n etwork s 
erred in selling Chicago Convention sponsorship to s ingle classifica- 
tion of advertiser (appliances) and each network to single sponsor. 
They thought each network should have had multiple sponsorship for va- 
riety in commercials. (Cross-section of trade opinion on commercial 
treatment during convention broadcasts appears on page 24. ) 

-SR- 

Trade buzzing with report Longines-Wittnauer Watch open to agency 
switch. Account now with Victor A. Bennett Co. 

-SR~ 

Increased transfer of executive personnel from New York to Hollyw ood 
by ad agencies, syndicators and others to meet s,t epped-u p trend toward 
film sho ws. Among syndicators latest switch is Herbert Gordon, Ziv 
vice president in charge production, who will make Hollywood his base 
of operations indefinitely. (See article covering economics of trend 
toward film programs on page 19. ) 

-SR- 

International Telemeter Corp. is citing as proof of boxoffice sound- 
ness for its fee-TV system — which is-pay-as-you-see — experience of 
recent Bob Hope-Bing Cros by fund-raising Telethon. (Over $1,000,000 
pledged but relatively small portion redeemed.) Comments Telemeter: 
"The Q.E.D. seems to be that entertainment, no matter where it is 
sold, must be sold for cash." 

-SR- 

Woodbury College, in California survey dealing with TV's impact on 
viewers' daily habits, found 5 5% s et owner s polled thought stations 
should be responsible for m oral standards TV programs ; 28% said it was 
up to advertiser. On query whether they would pay $1 to see telecast 
of major sports event in theater, 73% voted "no", but 55% answered 
they would pay that sum if sports telecast were in home. 
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KEI'OICT TO SPOXSOItS for 28 July 1952 



Radio specialists 
head key spots 
in NBC merger 



KFEL-TV on air 
within 10 days 
of permit grant 



TNT sets up 
division for 
meetings telecast 



BAB, Pulse 
offer data on 
out-of-home 
listening 



Negro radio 
wins strong 
listener loyalty 



Bing Crosby 
selling TV film 
through CBS 

C & W survey 
shows viewing 
grows with length 
of set ownership 



Nature realignment NBC organizational setup proving somewhat of puz- 
zler to trade. Especially with regard assignment direction of radio- 
TV merged top key departments — sale s and programing — to two radio 
specialists, John K. Herbert and C.iarles C. Barry, sales and program 
vice presidents, respectively. Unier merger all NBC TV and radio 
operations both report to still another radio man, Frank White, gen- 
eral manager. Only explanation trade observers seem able conjure up 
for this concentration of authority in radio specialists is it could 
represent gesture of assurance to NBC radio affiliates. Chain of 
command has White reporting to Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr., who in turn 
reports to Joseph H.McConnell, NBC president. 

-SR- 

KFEL-TV, Denver, went on air (21 July) 10 da ys after it got construc- 
tion permit , setting r ecor d among TV Stations. Station had purchased 
equipment many months before, and, after CP grant came through for 
channel 2, it prevailed upon FCC to give it special temporary author- 
ization. This may be beginning of series quick starts from among 
latest CP grantees. 

-SR- 

Theater Network Television has created a new division, Theater Tele- 
Sessions t to handle closed circuit live broadcasts of dealer, stock- 
holder and institutional meetings. Division will be directed by Vic- 
tor L. Ratner, former CBS advertising-promotion head and lately Macy's 
ad director. 

-SR- 

Broadcast Advertising Bureau, in brochure on auto sets, estimates 
count now around 24.500.000. This is 63% of nation's 37,000,000 auto- 
mobiles. Pulse survey of "going to work habits" (conducted in May 
1952) found that 842,750 persons in Los Angeles area, 74% of them 
traveling by auto, listen to radio while going to work. New York area 
study by Pulse gave this type of listening count as 907,960, with por- 
tion who travel by auto given as only 26%. 

-SR- 

Increasing numbers of sponsors are beaming messages to Negroes via 
radio stations which set aside all or part of programing for Negro 
listeners. Stations have developed standing in Negro communities by 
deft combination of e ntertainment and public service programing. WEAS, 
Decatur, Ga., for example, has programed for Negroes since going on 
air in July 1947. Station won citation for show which was credited 
with bringing about 38% decrease in juvenile delinquency. By such 
community-minded actions, Negro-appeal stations win l istening and buy- 
ing loyalty. (Section covering Negro radio starts on page 29.) 

-SR- 

CBS-TV Film Sales has taken over the sales representation of Bing 
Crosby Enterprises' TV film Productions. Properties include C rown 
Theatre, Th e Hank McCune Show, Rebound and The Chair on the Boulevard. 

-SR- 

Cunningham & Walsh's F ifth Annual Videotown Survey just completed 
discounts theory that longer family has TV set the l ess tim e it spend s 
watc hing it. According to survey, older sets are in use for average 
5 hours daily and viewers in general are staying up half hour later 
than last year to watch TV. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WCCO AREA... 
6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. ..7 DAYS A WEEK, 



WCCO 

-delivers, on the average, 
a 32% bigger audience 

-delivers a bigger audience 
during 3 out of 



every 4 quarter-hours 
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WCCO 
AREAS 



AIT KEN 

ANOKA 
ASHLANO 

BARREN 
BAYFIELO 

BEAOLE 
BELTRAMI 

BENTON 
BIG STONE 
BLUE EARTH 
BROOKINGS 



BROWN 
BUFFALO 
BURNETT 
CARVER 
CASS 
CHIPPEWA M. 
CHIPPEWA (W.) 
CHISAGO 
CLARK (S.O.) 

CLARK (W.) 
CLEARWATER 
COOINGTON 
COTTONWOOO 
CROW WING 
OAKOTA 




-than the total audience 
of the next 30 stations in 
the area combined- 



at one-sixth the cost! 



Source: WCCO Listener Diary, conducted by Benson one/ Benson, inc. 

throughout WCCO's 50-/00% BMB Day-Ntght Areo. Spring }952 
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OAY 
OEUEL 
OICKINSON 

OOOGE 
OOUGLAS 
OUNN 
EAU CLAIRE 

EMMET 
FARIBAULT 
FILLMORE 
FREEBORN 
GOOOHUE 
GRANT <M.) 
GRANT (S. O.) 
HAMLIN 



HENNEPIN 
HOUSTON 
HUBBARO 
IRON 
ISANTI 
ITASKA 
JACKSON (M.) 
JACKSON (W.) 
KANABEC 
KANOIYOHI 
KINGSBURY 
KOOCHICHING 
KOSSUTH 

LAC 
QUI PARLE 



LAKE 
LAKE OF THE 
WOOOS 
LE SUEUR 
LINCOLN (M.) 
LINCOLN (W.) 

LYON 
MARATHON 
MARTIN 
MC LEOO 
MEEKER 
MILLE LACS 
MINER 
MOOOY 
MORRISON 



I MOWER 




1 MURRAY 


* RENVILLE 


1 NICOLLET | 


RICE 


1 NOBLES 


ROBERTS 


OLMSTEO 


ROCK 


OTTER TAIL 


RUSK 


PEPIN 


ST. CROIX 


PIERCE 


ST. LOUIS 


PINE 


(NORTH) | 


PIPESTONE 


SAWYER 


POLK 


SCOTT 


POPE 


SHERBURNE 


PRICE 


SIBLEY 


1 RAMSEY 


STEARNS 


REOWOOO 


STEELE \l 




STEVENS 


| o 
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SWIFT 
TAYLOR 
TOOO 
TRAVERSE 
TREMPEALEAU 
WABASHA 
WAOENA 
WASECA 
WASHBURN 
WASHINGTON 
WATONWAN 
WINONA 
WRIGHT 
YELLOW 
MEOICINE 



WCCO 

Minneapolis 
-St. Paul 

50,000 
watts 

Represented 
by CBS 
Radio Spot 
Sales 
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Ss the rush to film shows economically sound? 

Some say film's high quality with the opportunity for amortizing costs through 
reruns make it a sponsor's best bet. Others are skeptical. Here are both sides 

Stocks on the air 

Something's happening to Wall Street — the Market is going middle class. Part 
of the credit for broadening the securities market must go to increased use of 
radio by brokers who are now finding radio produces leads at low cost 

What sponsors learned at the conventions 

SPONSOR queried a cross-section of advertisers and agency executives to get 
opinions about convention commercials and their effectiveness. Most provoca- 
tive were the comments of radio-TV consultants to the Democratic Party 

WFAA's Anniversary "Fair" boosted sponsors 

Station made its anniversary the occasion for merchandising sponsors' products 

NEGRO RADIO SECTION 

The Negro market: $15,000,000,000 to spend 

Recent strides, social and economic, of the American Negro have made him a 
first-class target for air advertising by sponsors in practically all categories 

Negro radio: 200-plus specialist stations 

Outlets for programing pinpointed at the Negro market are on the increase. So 
is the amount and quality of research they supply to advertisers 

Negro radio: a picture summary of its strength 

Popping out of these picture pages is a visual explanation of Negro radio's 
vitality as a medium 

Selling to Negroes: don't talk down 

Using "Uncle Tom" approach wins an advertiser nothing but scorn. Tieing in with 
established local personalities is the key to successful selling 

Negrtt results stories: rich gieltl for all clients 

Local advertisers proved that the trick could be done, now the national "blue 
chips" are cashing in on pinpointed sales approaches 
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COMPLETE REPORT ON CANADIAN RADIO 



11 August 



An entire section devoted to facts about Canada as a market, its radio adver- 
tising opportunities in detail, for the guidance of U.S. sponsors 

A TV station's first year of operation 

SPONSOR commissioned independent consultant Peter R. Levin to chart the 
cost of a TV station from application to first anniversary 
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"KWKH 

produces 
phenomenal 




returns 



Says R. W. HODGE 

Vice-President, National Automotive Maintenance Ass'n 

As a successful automotive maintenance operator, and 
a top official in the NAMA, Mr. R. W. Hodge is doubly 
qualified to discuss KWKH's advertising value for mem- 
ber garages in the Louisiana- Arkansas-Texas area. 
Here's what he recently wrote us: 



^KWKH's Louisiana Hayride produced $140,000 
in financed business for the members of the Shreve- 
port Chapter NAMA during the year ended Feb. 1, 
1952. This was directly traceable to the Hayride 
since our finance plan was not advertised in any 
other way. We cannot say, definitely, how much 
cash business the show influenced, but all agree it 
was considerable. 

1 "This phenomenal return was in addition to the pres 
tige value of the advertising. I sincerely believe that 
KWKH's Louisiana Hayride is the most productive 
advertising we could possibly have bought. 



(Signed) R. W. Hodge 
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150,000 Watts • CBS Radio 




KWKH DAYTIME BMB MAP 
Study No. 2— Spring 1949 
KWKH's daytime BMB circulation is 303,230 families, 
daytime, in 87 Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas counties. 
227,701 or 75.0% of these families are "average daily 
Iiste ners". (Nighttime BMB ]Map shows 268,590 families in 
112 Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Mississippi 
and Oklahoma counties.) 



KWKH 

A Shreveport Times Station 

Texas \ 



SHREVEPORT f LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company 
Representatives 



Arkansas 



Henry Clay, General Manager 




you like about 
the South's 

Baton Rouge 

. . . because your sales story 
on WJBO, the booming voire 
of Baton Rouge, reaches the 
largest overall audience of any 
station in the market. 

The South, traditional land of 
cotton, has become the dynamic 
land of new industry. Baton 
Rouge typifies the South's in- 
dustrial — and agricultural - 
growth. I se Baton Rouge as a 
test market, or use it as part of 
an integrated marketing plan- 
hut use it — for results! 




AFFILIATED WITH THE STATE-TIMES AND MORNING ADVOCATB 
FURTHER DATA FROM OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
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The myth of the barefoot boy 

In the year 1802 Eleuthere Irenee du Pont, from France, set up a 
small plant near Wilmington. Del., for the manufacture of black 
powder, an explosive for which there existed a booming demand in 
a new land of hunters. Indian-fighters and land-clearers. The black 
powder was to be used in 1805 against Barbary Pirates. Until 1832 
it was the sole product of the company. Then du Pont expanded 
into refined saltpeter, charcoal, acids and creosotes. By 1880, with 
the American Far West rapidly opening to settlers, du Pont added 
dynamite and nitroglycerine, invaluable aids to mining, quarrying, 
building and railroading. Today the gamut of products is dizzying 
but definitely no longer limited to work-aids for brawny males. Today 
du Pont is as close to the gals as their stockings, bras and girdles. 

* « * 

The fact that du Pont currently celebrates 150 \ ea is of operation 
stands out, firstly, because of the fabulous saga itself, and, secondly, 
because singularly few American corporations can boast so long a 
span. A college professor sampling the manufacturers of western 
Pennsylvania recently established how very few companies were 75 
years old. But. interestingly, many were, or soon would be. 50 years 
of age. Probably a dozen big companies, most conspicuously the 
Ford Motor Company, are commemorating the half-century mark 
this very year. 1952. 

* * * 

When a big company clicks off 50 years and is still going strong, 
that fact assumes importance not alone as a case-study in the princi- 
ples land personalities) of management but as part of the over-all 
case for the so-called "American Way of Life." Instinctively, man- 
agement sees this. If not. trust public relations counsels or advertis- 
ing agencies to point it out. Typically, the 50th anniversary is cele- 
brated by plenty of special spending — all the way from special movies 
to special business biographies to expanded advertising. 

* * * 

Put this down as one part of "institutional advertising." itself a 
fairly new phenomenon. For a long time, during and after the first 
"Hundred Days" of the New 7 Deal and the NRA, businessmen took a 
terrific emotional shellacking. For ordinarily opinionated chaps, 
many of them were strangely meek. Recovery of self-confidence and 
dislike for having themselves used as whipping boys finally produced 
tentative answers in the form of paid advertisements. In this sense, 
institutional advertising may be described as an uncertificated off- 
spring of the first two Roosevelt administrations. The utilities took 
the leadership in advertising their arguments, and it was the utilities, 
remember, that President Truman had in mind when he rapped "non- 
selling" advertising by corporations this spring. 

*- * * 

Not all the copy used has been good. Some institutional:* have been 
(Please turn to page 57) 
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1000,0007 




1,000,000 letters 
inonemonth! 



This figure isn't fantasy 
it's fact 1 Recently this year 
- -in one single month CKAC's 
"Casino de la Chanson" 
pulled in 1,060,000 replies, 
almost all containing proof of 
purchase. This fabulous 
quiz show has worked won- 
ders since it hit the air- 
waves it can work wonders 
for your product, too. 
Ask us for details. 



CBS Outlet In Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 

cm 

MONTREAL 

730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representatives: 
Young Jr. - New York, Chicago 



Jtatiison 



Ada 



Omer Renaud & Co. — Toronto 



DOUBLE-BILLING 

Double billing was some years ago a 
pretty vicious racket bere as elsewhere. 
We at this station deplored it and it 
was burling us because the innocent 
were tarred with the same brush as the 
guilty. 

We approached every appliance dis- 
tributor in the city, including Philco's 
Radio Specialty Company. We told 
them that there was a very simple way 
of eliminating the evil and of saving, 
by so doing, vast sums of money. Let 
the distributor buy the time — pay us 
the very much lower rate he would 
earn than any dealer could possibly 
enjoy. Then, let the distributor bill the 
dealer; if the dealer was plaving it 
straight, he'd save money too because 
he would earn the advantage of the dis- 
tributor's low earned rate. And dou- 
ble-billing would be a dead duck. 

Result, but for Admiral's factory 
branch: zero! But they all said they'd 
O.K. dealer's u s e of our station — which 
meant that the failure of our effort did 
not indicate non-acceptance of our sta- 
tion. 

Frankly. I think the writer of your 
article is a little naive. In the first 
place, appliance manufacturers do not 
consider co-on advertising as "advertis- 
ing." They consider it a sales lever. 
R\ approving an advertising budget for 
a dealer, they stock the dealer. So it's 
simply sales expense and not advertis- 
ing expense. 

In the second place, the kind of in- 
stitutional generalized copy that dis- 
tributors send out would never sell a 
nationally advertised appliance for any 
one dealer who spends his money, even 

j if his money is only 50T of the total. 

I It might advertise "X Brand Washer" 
hut "X Brand Washer" is on sale at 
thousands of stores, all at the same 
price. 

In the third place, most of these dis- 
tributors O.K. 75-25 for newspapers, 
sometimes 100^ for TV and. at the 
I most, 50-50 for radio. So radio could 
I be a poor buy, competitively', for an 
honest dealer. 

In the fourth place. I have never yet 
heard of an appliance distributor pay- 
ing talent costs (unless it is for syndi- 
| rated shows which he supplier). 



Sure, double-billing is a vicious rack- 
et. It should be eliminated or it will 
hurt radio even more badly. 

In our case, we have become so dis- 
gusted with appliance dealers demand- 
ing it that our salesmen are prohibited 
from soliciting appliance accounts. 

But if the distributor means what he 
says, why doesn't he buy the time him- 
self — on the basis of the lowest cost- 
per-1,000 he can get — and make his 
own deals with his retailers? 

He won't in radio but he will in 
newspaper. 

Jerome Sill, General Manager 
WMIL, Milwaukee 

• On the point of the writer being a "little 
naive," Mr. Sill appears to be indulging in 
semantics. Granted that an appliance company's 
sales department uses co-op advertising as a sales 
lever, the source of the money spent on co-op 
does not eome from the sales manager's fund hut 
rather from the company's national advertising 
appropriation. The manufacturer prepares the 
copy for such co-op advertising and the arrange- 
ment with the dealer stemmed originally from 
the fact that the national advertiser would there- 
by be able lo pay less than the national rate 
for newspapers. 



In your current issue there is an ar- 
ticle on the evils of double billing. 

As a member of the Co-operative Ad- 
vertising Committee of the Association 
of National Advertisers, as well as be- 
ing administrator of large sums for co- 
operative advertising. I am apprecia- 
tive of any help in discouraging this 
nefarious practice. 1 know that it is 
widespread among radio stations, par- 
ticularly with those that do not have 
network affiliations, and also among 
the small newspapers and some not so 
small. It is wasting millions of dollars 
that would otherwise be spent for busi- 
ness producing advertising. 

R. H. Harrington. Adv. Mgr. 
The General Tire & Rubber Go. 



AGENCIES AND TV 

We were all very flattered here in the 
office over the very nice things you said 
about our agency i n your editorial. It 
was certainly a good way to prove 
some of the readership of sponsor to 
us, because we have received many, 
many comments from many different 
sources. In fact, your editorial couldn't 
have been better timed. It so hap- 
pened I was making a call on a large 
Midwest advertiser the week this partic- 
ular issue came out. The top brass in 
the advertising department had already 
read your article and complimented us 
{Please turn to page 67) 
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WREC prestige doesn't come out of 

thin air . , . Audience preference comes 
first to create listener-confidence in 

Memphis No. 1 Station. This "Magic 
Touch" in programming is the result of 
keeping in close touch with the people 
of this great and growing area. (That 
WREC has the highest Hooper rating 

of any Memphis station is the proof!) 
Keeping programming quality high and 
costs LOW works like magic for 
advertisers, too! WREC gives top 
coverage in this market of over 

$2,000,000,000 at 10.1*7 lower rates 
per thousand listeners than in 1946! 

Let WREC put a touch of SALES 
magic in your advertising program. 



AFFILIATED WITH CBS. 600 KC. 5000 WATTS 



MEMPHIS NO. 1 STATION 
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WAVE 

RADIO SALES 

1952 



i: 




"Should I chop a hole 

in the ceiling, boss?" 

WAVE'S national radio sales in the first five months of 1952 are 
up 41.68% over 1951 — and 1951 itself was an excellent 
year for WAVE radio! 

It's cause and effect, gentlemen. WAVE radio delivers an 
extremely high percentage of the 698,1 48 radio sets within 60 miles 
of Louisville — can deliver 1,000 impressions for only 376/ 
Get all the facts from Free & Peters! 



5000 WATTS 



NBC 



WAVE 

LOUISVILLE 




Free & Peters, Inc.. Exclusive National Representatives 



SPONSOR 



JXeiv and renew 




1. 



2. 



3 



4. 
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New on Radio 


Nettcorks 










STATIONS 


Ford Motor Co (Ford div) 


J. Walter Thompson 


CBS 


119 


General Foods Corp 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


CBS 


152 


General Foods Corp 


Benton & Bowles 


CBS 


151 


Cencral Mills Inc 


Knox Reeves 


ABC 


172 


Ceneral Mills Inc 


Dancer-Fitzgerald 


ABC 


274 




Sample 






Liggett & Myers Tobacco 


Cunningham & Walsh 


NBC 


190 


Co 








P. Lorillard Co 


Lennen & Mitchell 


NBC 


190 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton 


Jackson 


MBS 


514 


Co 








Owen-Corning Fiberglas 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 


CBS 


186 


Corp 








Philco Corp 


Hutchins 


ABC 


350 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


William Esty 


NBC 


179 


Toni Co 


Tatham-Laird 


ABC 


275 


United States Steel Corp 


BBDO 


NBC 


187 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 

Bob Trout & the News; M 10:30-35 pm; T, W 

10-10:05 pm; 30 Jun; 27 wks 
Bob Trout & the News, Th, Sun 10-10:05 pm; 

3 Jul; 26 wks 
Bob Trout & the News; F 10-10:05 pm; 4 Jul ; 

26 wks 

Bill Ring Show; M-F 12:30-45 pm ; 30 Jun; 52 wks 
Cal Tinney; M-F 4-4:30 pm; 30 Jun; 52 wks 

Dean Martin & |erry Lewis; T 9-9:30 pm; 16 

Sep; 52 wks 
Two for the Money; T 10-10:30 pm ; 30 Sep; 52 

wks 

Pauls Stone Show; T, Th 10:15-30 am; 22 Jul; 
52 wks 

Arthur Codfrey; alt days M-F 10:15-30 am; 2 
Sep; 52 wks 

Edwin C. Hill & the Human Side of the News; 

M-F 10:30-35 pm; 1 Sep; 52 wks 
Vaughan Monroe; W 8-8:30 pm; 3 Sep; 52 wks 
It Happens Every Day T, Th 2:30-35 pm, 10:30-35 

pm ; 1 Jul; 52 wks 
Theatre Cuild on the Air; Sun 8:30-9:30 pm ; 14 

Sep; 52 wks 



Renewed on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY 


STATIONS 


American Chicle Co 


Dancer-Fitzgerald- 


ABC 


275 




Sample 






American Chicle Co 


Dancer-Fitzgerald- 


ABC 


260 


American Oil Co 


Sample 






Joseph Katz 


CBS 


81 


Campbell Soup Co 


Ward Wheclock 


CBS 


167 


Chesebrough Mfg Co 


McCann-Erickson 


CBS 


183 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Inc 


Ted Bates 


CBS 


192 


Electric Auto-Lite Co 


Cecil & Presbrey 


CBS 


184 


Theo Hamm Brewing Co 


Campbell-Mithun 


CBS 


20 


Kraft Foods Co 


Needham, Louis & 


NBC 


169 




Brorby 






National Biscuit Co 


McCann-Erickson 


CBS 


193 


Pabst Sales Co 


Warwick & Legler 


CBS 


192 


Procter & Camble Co 


Compton 


CBS 


128 


Procter & Camble Co 


Dancer-Fitzgerald- 


CBS 


135 




Sample 






Procter & Camble Co 


Benton & Bowles 


CBS 


153 


Rcxall Drug Co 


BBDO 


CBS 


190 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co 


John F. Murray 


NBC 


141 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co 


John F. Murray 


NBC 


129 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Defense Attorney; Th 8:30-9 pm; 3 Jul ; 52 wks 

Top Cuy; F 8-8:30 pm; 4 Jul 52 wks 

Edward R. Murrow M-F 7:45-8 om; 30 Jun; 52 wks 
Club 15; M, W, F 7:30-45 pm; 25 Aug; 52 wks 
Dr. Christian W 8:30-9 pm; 15 Oct; 52 wks 
Our Miss Brooks Sun 6:30-7 pm; 5 Oct; 52 wks 

Suspense; M 8-8:30 pm ; 29 Sep; 52 wks 

Edward R. Murrow; M-F 7:45-8 pm; 30 |un; 52 

Creat Cildersleeve; W 8:30-9 pm; 24 Jul; 59 wks 

Arthur Codfrey; M-F 11-11:15 am; 1 Sep; 52 wks 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts; W 10 pm to conclusion; 

1 Oct; 52 wks 
Lowell Thomas; M-F 6:45-7 pm; 30 |un; 52 wks 
Beulah; M-F 7-7:15 pm; 30 Jun; 52 wks 

Jack Smith; M-F 7:15-30 pm ; 30 Jun , 52 wks 
Amos & Andy; Sun 7:30-8 pm; 28 Sep; 52 wks 
Just Plain Bill; M-F 5-5:15 pm; 27 Jun; 52 wks 
Front Page Farrell; M-F 5:15-30 pm; 27 Jun; 52 
wks 



New National Spot Ratlio Business 

SPONSOR PRODUCT AGENCY 



STATIONS-MARKET 



American Cyanamid Co 



Tobacco plant 
spray 



Hazard (N Y.) 



Ky., N. C. 



CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



Anncmts; Oct; 13 wks 



National Broatlcast Sales Executives 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



Robert M. Adams 
Joseph C. Beat 



WOL, Wash., prom mgr 
WDSU-TV, New Orleans, tv prog con- 
sultant 



NEW AFFILIATION 



WRC, WNBW, Wash., prom dir 
Same, tv prod mgr 








In next issue: New and Renewed on Television (Network and'Spot); 
Station Representation Changes; Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 



Xurnbers after names 
refer to Aw and Re- 
new category 



S. L. N rarer 
Frank IT hite 
Robt. M. Adams 
Carroll Foster 
11. R. Krelslein 
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NAME 

Lambert B. Beeuwkes 
O. R. Bellamy 
Ford Billings 



Robert F. Blair 
Edward V. Cheviot 

Joseph N. Curl 
Richard de Rochemont 
Robert DeVinny 
Edward R. Eadeh 
George Ellis 
Henry Flynn 
Carroll Foster 
Mahlon A. Glascock 
Rodney F. lohnson 
Charles L. Kelly 
Robert Klaeger 
Harold R. Krelstein 
Charles H. Larson 
Phil Lewis 

Howard W. Maschmeier 
William F. Miller 
Walter S. Newhouse Jr 
Abe Plough 
William B. Rudner 
Richard S. Salant 

Robert W. Sarnott 
Ardcn Swisher 
Sherril Taylor 
Guy Vaughan |r 
Sylvester L. Weaver Jr 
Frank White 



FORMER AFFILIATION 

WDAS, Phila., gen mgr 
WLW, Cine, exec 

Greer Radio Stations, W. Va., O., gen 
mgr (WAJR, Morgantown & WDNE, 
Elkins, W. Va., WJER, Dover, O.) 

Eastern sis rep 

San Antonio Light, San Antonio, gen 

adv mgr 
ABC, N.Y., tv spot sis acct exec 
March of Time, N.Y., exec prod 
Midwestern sis 

ABC, N.Y., dir coverage, market research 

Ziv, N.Y., sis mgr 

CBS, N.Y., asst sis mgr radio spot 

KiRO, Seattle, dir public affairs 

Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Wash., acct exec 

Broadcast exec 

WMAL-AM-FM-TV, Wash., prog dir 

Transfilm, N.Y., head motion picture prod 

WMPS, Memphis, vp-gen mgr 

Broadcast exec 

WCCO, Mnpls., sis staff 

WPTR, Albany, prog dir 

KMOX, St. L, N.Y. sis rep 

WQXR, N.Y., acct exec 

WMPS, Memphis, pres 

WMPS, Memphis, stn dir 

Rosenman, Coldmark, Colin & Kaye, N Y., 

gen counsel 
NBC, N.Y., vp 
KOIL, Omaha, comml mgr 
KNX Radio-CPN, L. A., sis prom mgr 
WSPA, Spartanburg, S. C, sis mgr 
NBC, N Y., tv net vp 
NBC, N.Y., exec 



NEW AFFILIATION 

WLAW, Boston, gen mgr 
WPTR, Albany, gen mgr 
Robert S. Keller, N.Y., exec 



Guild Films, Cleve., sis mgr (1900 Euclid Avel 
WOAI-TV, San Antonio, comml mgr 

WOV, N.Y., sis mgr 

Transfilm, N.Y., prod-consultant 

Guild Films, Chi., sis mgr (20 East Jackson Bldv.) 

DuMont, N.Y., research dept mgr 

Jerry Fairbanks, N.Y., sis mgr 

Same, eastern sis mgr 

Same, asst to pres 

WMAL-AM-FM-TV, Wash., dir radio-tv sis 

KWJJ, Portland, Ore., pres-gen mgr 

Same, asst gen mgr 

Same, prod vp 

Same, pres-gen mgr 

KWJJ, Portland, Ore., exe: asst 

Same, sis mgr 

Same, asst to gen mgr 

WCBS, N.Y., gen sis mgr 

Katz, N.Y., radio sis staff 

Same, exec committee chairman 

Same, vp-stn dir 

CBS, N.Y., vp, gen exec 

Same, also head film div 
Same, gen mgr 

Same, sis prom, adv, exploitation dir 

WIST, WIST-FM, Charlotte, N. C, managing dir 

Same, radio-tv net vp 

Same, radio-tv net vp-gen mgr 



5. 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 

NAME FORMER AFFILIATION 



Roland P. Campbell 

Harry W. Chesley Jr 
Jack R. Green 
J. Harvey Howells 
William Kalan 
William H. Scully 



General Foods, Battle Creek, prod mgr (Post 

Cereals div) 
Pepsi-Cola, N.Y., vp 

Leo Burnett, Chi., media research analyst 
Lever, N.Y., adv mgr (Good Luck prod div) 
Schwerin Research, N.Y., client relations vp 
Lever, N.Y., adv brand mgr (Lever div) 



NEW AFFILIATION 

Andrew Jergens, Cincinnati, adv vp 



Philip Morris, N.Y., vp 

Toni, Chi., assoc adv mgr 

Same, adv mgr (Lever div) 

Toni, Chi., assoc adv mgr 

Same, adv mgr (Good Luck prod div) 



6. 



iVeto Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



Balm Barr Inc, Chi. 

Bonide Chemical Co, Utica 

Bostwick Laboratories, Bridgeport 

Byrne Products Inc, N.Y. 

California Marine Curing & Packing Co, 

Terminal Island, Cal. 
Candyland Inc, Sioux City, la. 

Cocilana Inc, Bklyn. 

Delaware Valley Oairy, Trentofl, N. |. 

Dr. Shor's Products Inc, Phila. 

Globe Pharmaceutical Distributing Co, Chi. 

Harris Chemical Co, Cortland, N.Y. 

Hudson Dealers of Southern California, L. A. 

Ideal Bakery, Batesville, Ark. 

Imperial Knife Associated Companies, N.Y. 

J-A Corp, Chi. 

Keelor Steel Inc, Mnpls. 

Kellogg Co, Battle Creek 

Lewis Brothers Bakeries, Anna, III. 

Lux Co, Elkhart, Ind. 

Pervo Paint Co, L. A. 



PRODUCT (or service) 



Balm Barr lotion 
Household products 
Moth proofing product 
Proprietary preparations 
Tuna, sardines 

Marshmallows 

Cloro-Nips cough drops 
Dairy products 
Chlorophyll toothpaste 
Burn-Aid medicated bandage, oint- 
ment 
Fly-Ban fly killer 
Automobile dealers 
Baked goods 
Household cutlery 

Lemon Quick powdered lemon con- 
centrate 
Nu-Wrinkl lawn edging 
All products 
Baked goods 
Household products 
Paints 



AGENCY 



H. W. Kastor, Chi 
Farquhar, Utica 
Marfree, N.Y, 
Admiral, N.Y. 
Mogge-Privett, L. A. 



Hilton & Riggio, N.Y., Atlas, Sioux 
City 

Al Paul Lefton. N.Y. 
N, W. Ayer, Phila, 
Herbert B. Shor, Phila 
Schwimmer & Scott, Chi 

Marfree, N.Y. 

Erwin, Wasey, L. A. 

Action, Memphis 

Wilson, Haight & Welch, N.Y. 

Buchanan, Chi. 

Graves, Mnpls 

Leo Burnett Co, Chi. (eff 1 Oct) 

Action, Memphis 

Marfree. N.Y. 

Hixson & forgensen, L. A. 



^timbers after names 
refer to New and Re- 
new category 



\f. A. Glascock 
R. tie Rochemont 
Joseph C. Ileal 
Phil Lewis 
E. R. Eadeh 

R. If. Sarnof] 
Josci>h .V. Curl 
If. S. iXewhause 
E. It. RceuwLes 
IE If. Chesley 




SPONSOR 




Nineteenth Century booster, writing to a 
New England friend, described some of the 
Texas Panhandle's paradoxes. '"Ranch houses 
are ten miles from the front gate. We have more 
cows and less milk, more preachers and less 
religion, more climate and less rain, more rivers 
and less water, more hot days and more cold 
nights, than any place in the world. We also 
have some characters who ought to be roped and 
hung. All we need is more water and a better 
class of people." 

The friend replied. "That's all hell needs." 

«• * # 

We're happy to report progress on practically 
all counts. Justice, no longer dispensed with a 
rope, flourishes in a flourishing countryside. 
Arnarillo, scene of the world's largest cattle auc- 
tions (1951 volume in excess of $53 million), is 



surrounded by oil fields, wheatlands, cattle 
ranches and prospering farms. The days are still 
hot. the nights are still cold, but there's no better 
class of people anywhere. 

With the highest retail sales in the Nation 
($1728 per capita. 35490 per family - Sales 
Management ) , Arnarillo owes much to its vast 
trading area. Shopping center for two million 
persons in 78 counties, Arnarillo is also the home 
of KGNC. the one (and only) ad medium which 
covers the entire tradrt territory. 




710 KC • 10,000 WATTS • REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE O. L. TAYLOR COMPANY 
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AUKEE 




ONE OF 

INDEPENDENT 
RADIO STATIONS ! 

IN MARKETS OVER 500,000 



V 




r 



oo»* 



Souift ll(p,i]ui K.ulio Audience Indexes 
Unaffiliated Uadio Stations Mar.- 
Apr., 1 H r, 2 . 

and in milwaukee... 

For $100 per week or more, WEMP 
delivers 2 times the audience of 
network station No. 1 and 2Vz 
times the audience of network 
station No. 2*. 

*A11 Hooperatings based on Oct. -Feb. 
1952 Comprehensive, using highest indi- 
vidual 15-minute strip rating 8:00 a. m. 





iVoi'lltfflt I*. Hutson 

President 

Frank H. Fleer Corporation, Philadelphia 

Fifty-) ear-old Norman J*. Hutson is a genial executive playing a 
dual role. In Philadelphia, after business hours, lie works actively 
as vice president and director of the Philadelphia Society for Crip- 
pled Children. The kids, for the most part, don't know ahout this 
humanitarian work. They do know, however, ahout Hutson"s favorite 
product. Fleer's Dubble Bubble gum. 

Part of Fleer s success can be attributed to its willingness to gamble 
or experiment with media. Thus, by 1940. when Hutson joined 
the company as executive assistant to the president, it was readv to 
go into radio. Fleer s bought Don Window of the Navy on nine sta- 
tions. The cost was about $150-200,000. 

Hutson, in the agency business during the late 20's and early 30's. 
was able to look at this venture analytically. Behind him were many 
vears with such top-notehers as Frank Finney and Sturges Dorrance, 
and much activity in management, sales and advertising counseling. 

About the Don Winslow campaign Hutson says: "The sales in- 
crease was very noticeable but nevertheless not sufficient on our 1£ 
product to warrant its continuance." 

But war finished further media speculation. A vital ingredient 
used to make bubble gum comes from the East Indies. With this 
supply cut off Dubble Bubble production stopped. W hen it came 
back in 1945 demand was so heavy that little advertising seemed 
necessan. That is. on the surface. Then Hutson thought of Fleer's 
10-12.000 jobbers and 500.000 dealers all banking on repeat sales. It 
was this that paved the way for Fleer's newest air entry, an ABC TV 
network show called Pud's Prize Party (through Lewis & Oilman). 

Hutson thinks this Saturday morning effort featuring charades and 
games enacted b) kids as well as viewer contests will bring repeat 
sales. "Every additional sale costs some kid a penny," explains 
Hutson. "of which we get about half. We must get repeat sales if 
our advertising is to pay off."' With about $200,000 invested in the 
show Hutson is sure the venture of '"the only penny confection in 
television" will have almost evcr\ kid viewer in the country blowing 
bubbles in front of his TV set. 

Huts-on's interests, asides from keeping the kids entertained, in- 



clude a non-gum chewing Dalmatian and 



rare game of tennis. * * * 



SPONSOR 



WEMP WEMP-FM 

24 HOURS Of MUSIC, NEWS, SPORTS 
HUGH BQICF. JR., Gen. .Mgr. 
HEADLEY-REED. Not' I flap. 



Here's one for the book(s), 



Mr. Advertiser! 




BOOK ORDERS TRIPLED 



by publishers advertising on 



• One form of advertising that must show 
results, quickly and unquestionably, is adver- 
tising for mail-order purchase of books. 

Two of the outstanding leaders in this 
field.. Doubleday & Co. and the Grolier 
Society. . have again proved that VVBZ stands 
in a class by itself for consistent results in the 
New England market. 

Writes Joe Gans of Thwing & Altman, 
agency for both publishers: "This year we 
more than doubled our previous best season 
in total number of broadcasts on WBZ. We 
more than tripled the number of orders re- 
ceived—at a substantially lower cost per order. 
To put it another way, we carried a larger 
schedule over a longer period of time, and 
accomplished one of our greatest success 




BOSTON • 50,000 Watts 

stories. WBZ seems to be getting more power- 
ful each year!" 

Are you taking advantage of WBZ's unique 
and widespread influence in all six New 
England states? If you're looking for record- 
making results in this responsive market, get 
in touch now with WBZ or Free & Peters. 



Westinghouse Radio Stations Inc KDKA- W0W0- KEX- KYW- WBZ-WBZA- WBZ-TV 

National Representatives, Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; for WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 
RADIO - AMERICA'S GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
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TIME 

This 

EXPLOITATION 

PROMOTION 

PUBLICITY 

EQUALS 

KFWB 

LOS ANCELES 

ENTERPRISE! 

THE MOST SATISFIED time buy- 
ers are those who have dis- 
covered that in selecting 
KFWB in Eos Angeles they 
consistently secure the most 
—in terms of extra promo- 
tion, exploitation and ad- 
vertising for their clients. 

KFWB in the first six months of 
1952 used more 24 sheets 
and newspaper space to ex- 
ploit its advertisers' pro- 
grams than any other sta- 
tion in Americas' second 
largest market. 

IN THESE DAYS you want MORE 
than time . . . MORE for 
your dollar . . . KFWB 
gives it to you in PROMO- 
TION AND SHOWMAN- 
SHIP. 

CALL BR AN H AM . . . Let them 
sho\\ you what KF WB can 
do for your clients in Los 
Angeles! 




Netv develop ments on S PON SOR stories 



"Why KftW merchandising went on 
the road" 

16 June 1952, p. 43 

Kadio station builds audience impact 
by taking show on the road 

A lug factor in stepped-up merchandising by radio stations, is the 
"get out and meet the people"' approach. Stations like WNAX, Yank- 
ton, S. I)., with its touring Missouri Valley Barn Dance, have long 
realized the value to sponsors of personal appearances of shows or 
talent. And recently SPONSOR told of the sales promotional success 
KGW, Portland enjoyed when it brought live talent to entertainment- 
hungry small communities. 

Still another adherent of personal appearances is WIP. Philadel- 
phia, with its Kitchen Kapers, a quiz show aired 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
daily. The program appears weekly in various communities in and 
around Philadelphia and nearby New Jersey. WIP cites these ad- 
vantages of touring the show: (1) it gives a different local sponsor 
an opportunity to sponsor the show each week: (2) it affords heavy 
local merchandising impact for the sponsor among chain and inde- 
pendent store operators in the area where the show is playing and 
(3) it attracts completely different audiences at each showing, thus 
building listener-following. (Road appearances take place in the 
evening, consist of three half-hour programs which are recorded on 
the spot. These programs are broadcast the following week.) 

WTien an advertiser contracts to sponsor a Kitchen Kapers road 
appearance, about six weeks in advance WIP sends him a kit with 
complete instructions on how to give the show the strongest possible 
promotion. The kit includes, among other material, pre-printed pos- 
ters and tickets, both carrying the sponsor's name, sample press re- 
lease, suggested newspaper ad layout and complete publicity plan. 
To assure prominent counter displays of sponsor products and ade- 
quate stocking, a WIP merchandising man covers all major stores 
in the area one to two weeks in advance of the show's appearance. 

Among sponsors using the show are The Dracket Company; G. F. 
Heublein & Bro.; LaFrance (General Foods; Nestea; Southern 
Fruit Distributors; Milani's 1890 French Dressing; Krey Packing.) 




"TV's hottest problem: public rela- 
tions" 

16 June 1952, p. 27 

TV, attacked most by the nation's 
highbrows, wins over a prominent 
intellectual 

Television's most persistent critics have been among the nation's 
intellectual elite — writers, journalists, professors. But recently, one 
previously-anti-T\ r highbrow confessed that he has discovered certain 
good things about video which have won him over. This "convert'' 
is author Louis Bromfield. He was recentK quoted in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer as saying : 

"It seems to me that television excels in the field of plays and 
vaudeville. The level of good plays and productions which interest, 
entertain, hold the attention and rank very high in the field of quality, 
is far higher than the rexord of Broadway, and infinitely higher 
than the abysmal record of Hollywood during the past few years. 

"I think there are a lot of reasons for this: (1) There is a definite 
time limit; movement and form must be brisk and the performer 
must be on his toes; (.2 ) there are limits of time and space and money 
which prevent great "productions" of rotten banana lushness which 
try to make up for the poverty of material and talent; (3) there 
can't be any retakes to patch up the lack of talent in a performer." 




Issue: 
Subject: 
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SPONSOR 



Salesmaker for the Nation's Smokers 



For twelve years Prince Albert's Grand 
Ole Opry via NBC has played a domi- 
nant role in keeping the tidy red pocket 
tin out in front as the favorite tobacco 
for smokers of pipes and "makin's" 
cigarettes. 

Prince Albert's Grand Ole Opry 
originates at WSM, employs WSM 
talent exclusively, is an integral part of 
that 26 year old, four hour long Grand 
Ole Opry which has, virtually single 
handedly shifted the musical center of 
gravity to Nashville ... Music City, USA! 



Nashville 650 



CLEAR CHANNEL - 50,000 WATTS 

IRVING WAUGH, Commercial Manager 
EDWARD PETRY, National Representative 
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on 
the 
ball 
for 

16 

years 




Speak of sports in the Carolinas and 3,000,000 
listeners think of WBT's Lee Kirbv, His 15-vear 

4 J 

record as play-by-play artist for Atlantic Refining 
Company ranks him with the nation's best. His WBT 
sportscast currently draws a 15.1 Pulse rating for 
a 59% share-of-audience. Two more significant 
examples of the pre-eminent power of WBT local 
personalities — and WBT itself. 



COLOSSUS OF THK CAROLINAS 




CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Company 



Represented Nationally by CBS Radio Spot Sales 



Ruthrauff & Ryan group plotting details of "Big Town" film 
series which is Hollywood produced. L. to r. Sidney 



Sloan, executive producer; Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., R & R 
president; and Norman Matthews, production supervisor 



Is I lie rush to film 
shows economically sound ? 

Complex factors make this hot controversial issue among admen 



Agency men were not so 
long ago asking among them- 
selves: Is TV destined to be- 
come an electronic Hollywood? 

In light of what's happening right 
now some of them are convinced that 
the question — with respect to dramatic 
shows — has already been answered in 
the affirmative. Others of the ad fra- 
ternity admit they are perplexed by the 
upsurge of TV film but they don't think 
film is going to pro\e the solution to 
the problem of high TV costs. 

Here's what's happening. Network 
sponsors of half-hour dramatic pro- 
grams are rushing pell mell to film. 



This fall the ratio of live to film among 
programs of this type will probably be 
well over two to one in film's favor. At 
the present rate, 70% of straight dra- 
ma and situation comedy shows may 
be on film by the end of the 1952-53 
network cycle. Underscoring the sig- 
nificance of the trend is the fact that 
30-minute dramatic programs domi- 
nate network nighttime schedules. 

The bharp surge toward film has pro- 
duced a controversy of no small pro- 
portions among advertiser and agency 
ranks. Heated debates on the topic are 
common across conference tables in the 
Madison-Park-Lexington- Avenue belt. 



A frequent line of argument runs 
something like this: If going into film 
production with their own capital is 
good enough for such top-rated adver- 
tisers as Procter & Gamble, Lever 
Bros.. R. J. Reynolds and DuPont, it's 
good enough for us lo recommend simi- 
lar procedure to our clients. And. if 
the idea of repeating a certain number 
of film programs each season has been 
accepted by as shrewd an operator as 
General Foods, then it's solid enough 
to pitch to our clients for their con- 
sideration. 

The skeptics among the agency 
brethren counter this enthusiasm with 
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Over half of all network half •hour dramatic shows are on film (as of mid-July) 



ABC 

Lone Ranger (film) 

Beulah (film) 

The Erwins (film) 

Ellery Queen (lire) 

Date with Judy (live) 

Tales of Tomorrow (live) 

CBS 

Gene Autry (film) 

Lux Theatre (lire) 

I Love Lucy (film) 

Our Miss Brooks (film) 

Crime Syndicate (live) 

City Hospital (live) 

Suspense (live) 

Danger (live) 

The Hunter (film) 

Burns & Allen (film) 

Amos 'n' Andy (film) 

Big Town (film) 

Racket Squad (film) 

Mama (live) 

My Friend Irma (live) 

Schlitz Playhouse (film) 



Luigi (live) 

Police Story (live) 

Four Star Playhouse (film) 

NBC 

Hall of Fame (live) 

Sky King (film) 

Roy Rogers A film) 

Lights Out Alive) 

Fireside Theatre (film) 

Circle Theatre Alive) 

T-Men in Action (live) 

Dragnet (film) 

Gangbusters (film) 

The Doctor (film) 

Ford Theatre (film) 

* Martin Kane Alive) 

*Big Story (live) 

Aldrich Family Alive) 

One Man's Family Alive) 

Shopping for network 

Cavalcade of America (film) 

Mr. and Mrs. North (film) 



* Considering going film 



SUMMARY 



1 

i Network 

i 


Film 


n 

Live 1 
i 


ABC 


3 


3 


CBS 


10 9 


NBC 


7 


7 


Network 
not set 


2 


0 


Total 


22 
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the reminder that the rush to film still 
spells so much "blue sk\": nobody 
knows yet. they saj . what the economic 
pitfalls are of owning your own film. 
Some of these "aginners" argue furi- 
oiislv that live production has advan- 
tages film can never duplicate: others 
predict that there's hound to he a reac- 
tion from the rush to film which will 
prove not only bitterly disillusioning 
hut quite costly. In other words, con- 
flicting viewpoints have created two 
camps whose viewpoints may he sum- 
marized as follows: one asks, why not 
anticipate the inev itahle now. and the 
other, points the finger with alarm. 

I nlike the argument provoked h\ 
the swing to originating radio shows 
in Hollywood late in the "30"s. this con- 
troversy, while also involving Holly- 
wood, brings up economic issues of un- 
piccedcnted complexity. In going film 
an advertiser is basically motivated by 
the urge to reduce his TV cost, whereas 
in the latter "3()*s he switched to Holly- 
wood for glamor and. hevond that, 
better ratings. The switch to film todav 
is a question of capital investinient in 



programing w ith expectation of obtain- 
ing the final return on the investment 
through sales of the film product to 
other advertisers. It also involves the 
extension of the advertiser's periphery 
of operations into an alien field, name- 
ly, film producing. This kind of 
branching out is something he is not 
inclined to do in his own manufactur- 
ing operation ( for example doing his 
own lithography, making his own 
premiums I . 

Many sponsors with network inter- 
ests are faced with a dilemma. The 
question is -which is cheaper and 
easier for the advertiser — film or live? 

W ith a view to clarifying the prob- 
lem, sponsor polled the opinions of ad- 
vertisers, agency men. network execu- 
tives and film producing experts. Spe- 
cial cognizance was given in these in- 
terviews to the economic issues: (1) 
the kind of capital investment by ad- 
vertisers in film programs: (2) the 
theory and practical application of re- 
peat programs, or reruns; (3 I the vari- 
ous use formulas written into contracts 
for network film programs: and (41 



the looming role of Hollywood unions 
in the rerun picture. 

Here's how the projyonents of film 
shape their arguments: 

1. No better case for the acceptance 
of film by the viewer can be made than 
the fact that it took a film program. / 
Love Lucy, to get the top rating and 
establish a record in ratings for the 
medium during the past season. 

2. A quality film has an advantage 
in competing with a kinescope for 
prime time in a one or two-station mar- 
ket. Stations will take a print of the 
film where they might have refused to 
clear time for a kine. 

3. Film offers the closest approach 
to perfection in production, and, be- 
cause it can be edited in advance, it 
minimizes the possibility of public re- 
lations problems — a safety factor of no 
mean value to man; sponsors. 

1. Film has the great advantage of 
mobility over live; limiting the produc- 
tion to indoor scenes can make viewing 
monotonous. 

S. Economical!}, film is the adver- 
( Please turn to page 69) 
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Sponsors eon nl on renins 
to make filtn economical. Here's 
General Foods formula for number of 
"Our ilfiss Brooks'" reruns over three yea rs 



Con- 
tract 
year 


No. 
new 
films 


Cost per 
new film 


No. 
repeat 
films 


Cost per 
repeat film 


Cost new and 
repeat films 


Average cost 
per use for 
39 weeks 


1st 


35 


$30,000 


4 




$14,000 


$7,706,000 


$28,360 


2nd 


28 


$33,000 


11 


$14,000 


$7,078,000 


$27,640 


3rd 


20 


$37,000 


19 


$14,000 


$7,006,000 


$25,795 



Theory of selling and buying film for network airing is based on the 
premise that cost per program is reduced by mixing new and repeat 
films during the course of a network sponsor's seasonal schedule. The 
formula in the "Our Miss Brooks" deal calls for gradual increase ot the 
number of repeat shows each year, with individual cost of programs 
declining accordingly. Formula is from contract between SF and CBS. 



Blatz tried reruns for "Amos *n* /liirfi/ a " •*>* 
now dropping policy. Ratings for reruns 
were good but dealers, viewers protested 



MYS1 
KNIG! 
of im' 



rating 

38 

36 
34 

32 
30 
28 
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From a rating and cost-per- 1 ,000 viewpoint the repeat policy of the 
"Amos 'n' Andy" film series proved gratifying to Blatz Beer. Though the 
rerun idea contained a sound economic base, the sponsor took into 
consideration some dealer objection and complaints against the practice 
(as reflected in about 1,000 letters received from viewers) and elected 
to discard the repeat practice altogether. New "A & A" policy is all 
new films on an alternate-week basis scheduled to run for two years. 
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1 SPONSOR roundup 



Stocks on the air 



Wall Strectcrs are turning' to radio to 

broaden their market, teaeh people finance basics 



I here is a new merchandis- 
ing philosophy among the 
nation's salesmen of stocks and bonds. 
Just as free enterprise has brought the 
automobile within the budget of the 
common man. W all Street is learning 
to expand its securities market to every- 
day Americans. In this broadening of 
the market, radio advertising has 
played a large role. 

The fact that brokers are using ra- 
dio at all in increasing numbers is in- 
dicative of how far the trend to mass 
selling has already come. Traditional- 
ly, their means of reaching the public 
was through word-of-mouth recommen- 
dation, personal solicitation and digni- 
fied small-space ads on the financial 



pages of new spapers. 

Hut since the war as many as two 
dozen brokers operating from Wall 
Street and points west have sought to 
broaden their clientele with radio ad- 
\ertising. There has been scattered use 
of TV as well. 

Radio advertising for stocks and 
bonds has not departed radically from 
the conventional tone of broker adver- 
tising. Much of it is institutional and 
conies under the heading of public 
service. Sales pressure is kept low un- 
til the air salesman reaches the right 
psychological point for turning on the 
heat. 

Ira Haupt & Co. gave a good dem- 
onstration of the technique last year. 



The company bought two quarter hours 
a week over WHLI, Hempstead, L. 1., 
for a show called Xews and Views. One 
program each week was devoted to an- 
nouncements about local club activities. 
The other permitted a local club mem- 
ber to give a talk over the air about 
his group. 

Ira Haupt kept its plug down to 
mentioning at the opening and close 
that the program was a public service 
by Ira Haupt & Co.. investment bro- 
kers. But. in return for letting a speak- 
er use the air. each club agreed to per- 
mit an Ira Haupt representative time 
to speak at one of their meetings. 

Either Tony Reinach or Charles E. 
Bacon, partner in charge and manager, 



1951 Brookings Institution figures show broadening of securities market 



fJcfuraf iotictf levels of adult share metiers 



Share owners by income yroup.v 




TOTAL 


POPULATION 




Last year of uhooi 






completed 


Percent 


Number 


8th grade or lev, 


39.6 


3!i ,300,00(1 


1 to 3 vears high school 


19.6 


10.140.000 


1 years high school _ 


23.9 


23,790.000 


1 lo 3 years college 


8.9 


8,820.000 


1 or more years tollege 


7.3 


7.210,000 


Current students . 


0.7 


720,000 


1 otal" 


100.0 


09,280, 000 




TOTAL INDIVIDUAL POPULATION 



CAMftR WOMAN 



Reported combined family 






income* 


Percent 


Number 


Members ot lainihes re- 






porting incomes of: 






Less than $2,000 . 


1(3.5 


26,660.000 


S2.000 to 52,909 


15.7 


24,460,000 


§3,000 to $3,909 


23.1 


35,900,000 


$4.(100 to $1,999 


17.fi 


27,370,000 


$5,000 to 9,999 . 


23.0 


35,820,000 


SI 0.000 oi more .. 


1.1 


6,310,000 


1 otal individuals .. 


100.0 


155.520,000 



INDIVIDUAL SHAREHOLDERS 



INDIVIDUAL STOCKHOLDERS 



la\L year of Mliool 
completed 



Percent 
incident e 
in group 
pop. 



KOFtWIONAl 



8th grade or less 

1 to 3 years high sc hool 

1 years high school 

1 to 3 vears college 
4 or more vears college 
Current students 
Total" 



3.1 
3.2 
7.7 
15.1 
18.0 
2.« 
6.4 



PaI. no. in\ Percent 
the group 'distribution 



1 ,230.000 


19.4 


630,000 


9.9 


1,840,000 


29.0 


1,330.000 


20.9 


1,300,000 


20.5 


20,000 


0.3 


6,350,000 


100.0 




*™ ^ T 1 1 1 Percent 
Reported combined family! incidence Est. no. in Peuent 

income' in group the group distribution 

pop. 



filWINESSMAN 



' Kxc ludes 140,000 shareholders under 21 years 



of 



age. 



Members oi iamilres le 
porting incomes of: 

I ess than $2,000 

$2,000 to $2,999 

53,000 to 43,099 

$4,000 to $1,999 

55,000 to $9,999 

$10,000 or more .. 
Total individuals 

•Based on anticipated 1052 income before taves. as reported 
bv a representative family member, usually the head. 



1.1 


280,000 


1.3 


1.4 


350,000 


5.4 


1.6 


590,000 


9.1 


3.0 


830,000 


12.8 


8.0 


2,880.000 


44.4 


24.7 


1 ,560,000 


24.0 


4.2 


6.490,000 


100.0 
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Stock talks attract prospects at lower cost than newspaper "tombstone" ads. 
Agencyman Ed Rooney (I.) timechecks Kidder, Peabody's Milt Martin. 



That air is potent medium for brokers was shown by Walter 
Tellier. He sold $300,000 in stocks but station cancelled 



respective!}, of the mutual funds de- 
partment talked to the club about mu- 
tual funds. They also covered insur- 
ance, savings accounts, home buying, 
mortgages, government bonds. Book- 
lets were distributed and membership 
lists obtained. Mailings quickly deter- 
mined which of the members were 
"live*' prospects and personal solicita- 
tion followed. 

It is tactics such as this which have 
brought new investors into the stock 
market. Ira Haupt & Co. had three 
salesmen in the mutual funds depart- 
ment in January 1950, sold a total of 
$1,241,0(10 in that year (over $900,000 
of it during the last three months I . 
Today there are 75 salesmen in the de- 
partment, with business running at the 
rate of $500,000 a month. 

The broadening of the market for 
stocks is clearly shown in a report re- 
leased a few weeks ago by the Brook- 
ings Institution. It revealed the total 
of share holders in the U. S. at the end 
of 1951 was 6,490,000. Of these, one- 
quarter — or more than 1,600,000 — 
made their investments within the past 
three years. Six percent — or nearly 
390.000 people — became shareholders 
in 1951 or acquired shares again that 
year. 

This broadening of participation in 
corporate activities is largely the result 
of three factors: (1) educational cam- 
paigns by brokers and the New York 
Stock Exchange; (2) efforts of the 
"blue chip'' corporations to keep their 
stock priced within reach of the gen- 
eral public by means of stock splits 
whenever the market price exceeds 
S100; (3) the variety of mutual funds 
that have become available and which 
permit the "little guy" to get into the 



market via small, periodic imestment. 

Though the customers are there to 
be sold, investment advertising has its 
obstacles. It is policed by at least three 
groups: the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, the New York Stock Exchange 
and the National Association of Secur- 
ity Dealers. Although none of these 
agencies admits having power to "ap- 
prove" or "disapprove" advertising, 
each insists on seeing cop\ and quickly 
points out any discrepancies, cracks 
down on offenders in various ways. If 
the letter of SEC laws was followed, 
some feel there would be nothing but 
"tombstone" ads listing the name of 
the security, number of shares and the 
broker from whom a prospectus is 
available. 

Brokers, because of SEC restrictions, 
seldom plug individual stocks in print- 
ed or broadcast advertising. A class of 
investment such as common stocks or 
mutual funds, per se, will be explained 
but a particular stock or fund is not 
usually singled out, like a brand of 
cigarettes, and pitched as "less risky, 
more profit inducing, held by the most 
doctors, or recommended by men who 
know 7 investments best." 

The air campaign recently staged bv 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. through their 
agency Doremus & Co. illustrates the 
amount of care taken in investment ad- 
vertising. Says Ed Roonev. radio-TV 
director of the agency: "Those scripts 
had to be checked by the S.E.C., N.Y. 
S.E., our attorneys, the guest speaker, 
special counsel, and three or four com- 
pany executives." 

But the results showed it was worth 
it. The format of the show was to he a 
15-minute discussion between Milton 
Fox-Martin, manager of the mutual 



funds department of Kidder, Peabody, 
and the management head of a different 
mutual fund each week. WO 11. New 
York, carried the show on Sundav 
mornings at 10:15. This time was 
picked so as not to interfere with the 
listeners' church habits or compete with 
TV or other Sunday activities. 

The program, entitled Your Money 
at Work, offered a booklet on mutual 
funds and a "confidential" Income 
Planning Guide which enabled Kidder. 
Peabody to recommend mutual fund 
investment programs designed to meet 
{Please I urn lo page 59) 




How mutual 

funds broaden market 

for securities 

During the past decade mutual fund 
assets hare risen from $500,000,000 to 
more than $3,000,000,000. // is esti- 
mated that over a million people have 
entered the stork market via this 
route. Balanced investments within 
each fund gives stockholder feeling 
of security which is not possible when 
holdings are concentrated in only one 
or a jew types of common stocks. 
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Wvertisers learned plentv 

at the conventions 



Here aire flaws and stroiigpoints in convention air selling as admen see them 
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No members of the audi- 
ence were glued more close- 
ly to their T\ and radio sets during 
the recent nominating conventions than 
men and women of the advertising fra- 
ternity — and for good reason. There 
were important lessons to he learned. 

Here was the biggest radio-TV sell- 
ing effort Ln the history of U. S. busi- 
ness and very little was available in the 
way of landmarks to guide advertising 
policy and tactics. 

Here was probabh the biggest cu- 
mulative audience to see and hear any 
single radio-TV offering. 

Here were three large appliance man- 
ufacturers, and nobody else, spending 
more than $7 million for two weeks of 
advertising, (ln addition, the three 
radio-TV networks went into the hole 
for about $3 million on the theory that 
il was their duty to present to the 
\merican people a key mechanism in 
the democratic process.) 

What was learned out of all this and 
what kind of selling job was done by 
the advertisers? To get some educated 
opinions, SPONSOR talked to a number 
of advertising people in the agency, 
network and electrical appliance field, 
including those directly concerned with 
the selling side of the convention pres- 
entation. 

Although opinions were far from 
unanimous, here is what the survey 
brought out: 

• The biggest headache is the spot- 
ting of commercials. The sponsors — 
Vliniral on ABC, Philco on NBC and 
Westinghouse on CBS and DuMont— 
wore well aware of their responsibili- 
ties in sponsoring a program of this 
type. They also knew how touchy a 
radio-TV audience can be about a 
commercial interruption at the wrong 

SPONSOR 



Most admen interviewed by SPONSOR 
liked Betty Furness sell for Westinghouse 



Both radio and TV gave audience close- 
ups with portable equipment like above 



Long debates caught sponsors with relatively too few commercials. 
Interviews like this with Warren were used as programing fillers 



time. Despite this, there was enough 
criticism from those admen queried to 
indicate that the spotting problem was 
not completely solved, at least from 
their point of view as members of the 
audience. 

• In general those interviewed 
thought the radio and TV commercials 
were sound as far as selling principles 
go and workmanlike in detail. How- 
ever, in noting that the commercials 
were often similar to those used by the 
advertisers on their other programs, 
many admen voiced a vague dissatis- 
faction with the lack of "imagination" 
and "creativeness." Tailor-made com- 
mercials should have been used, many 
felt. 

• Most of those interviewed felt that 
there was not enough variety in the 
commercials, especially during the Re- 
publican conclave. It was pointed out 
by the sponsors, however, that they 
were prepared for only 30 hours of Re- 
publican programing and ended up 
with twice that much. Steps were taken 
to have a greater number of commer- 
cials on tap during the Democratic 
Convention. 

• The consensus was that the com- 
mercials were not too frequent or too 
long, although a minority disagreed, 
pointing to Westinghouse as a user of 
too much time. A Westinghouse spokes- 
man said that during the Republican 
Convention a total of 138 minutes of 
commercial TV time was consumed, 
which averages out to two and one- 
quarter minutes per hour — well under 
the norm. (Philco gave their Republi- 
can Convention TV average as under 
one and one-half minutes per hour.) 

• Concerning Philco's relatively in- 
stitutional approach, the general atti- 
tude was this: an institutional type of 
commercial is effective when the sales 



situation calls for it. and Philco must 
have had good reasons for a low-key 
ad theme. However, there is no reason 
for an advertiser to feel that he must 
use this kind of commercial because he 
is sponsoring a public service type of 
program. The public is used to straight 
salesmanship. Furthermore, it was said, 
considering the amount of money 
spent, it would have been wasteful for 



an advertiser to buy convention spon- 
sorship anil not unlimber the best sales 
artillery in his arsenal. 
• Most of the sources liked Bett\ 
Furness and her Westinghouse spiel, 
and agreed that by this time she is as 
well known as am of the candidates. 
A few said that since male interest in 
a political convention would normal!) 
(Please turn to page 63) 
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10 tips on convention air advertising. 

Below are listed 10 conclusions drawn by four Democratic Party ra<lio-T\ con- 
sultants who monitored the Republican Convention 

Advertisers who use commercials of one minute or longer risk cut- 
ting into vital convention proceedings, annoying the audience 

2, Appliance manufacturers do not make best convention sponsors 
because their sales pitches have to be too long and complicated 

J Networks and political parties should get together and agree on tin- 
scheduling of commercials so they can be evenly s/taced 

Commercials should be eased into by introducing them icith re- 
marks about what is happening on the floor of the convention 

Cartoon film commercials are a natural for convention sponsors 
because they offer chance to combine entertainment with pitch 

Exclusive sponsorship of conventions is of doubtful value and is 
not necessary in order to get effective sales coverage 

y Commercials should be varied as the audience can tire quickly of 
the same sales message and the face of the same pitchman 

g Network sponsors of national events need protection against local 
stations using station breaks to pack in commercials 

Visual identification of sponsorship can be overdone. When the 
product name appears everywhere, the vieicer gets irritated 

JQ B Networks should sell the convention to sponsors for limited high- 
spot coverage, rather than make a gavel-to-gavel commitment 
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WFAA STARTED OUT IN TENT-ENCLOSED LIBRARY OF NEWSPAPER OFFICE, HAS GROWN TO 50.000-WATT POWERHOUSE. STATEMENT BY FOUNDI 

Anniversary "Fair" boosted 




Product displays, newspaper ad tie-ins, made visitors to station's open lions 



Stations are becoming so 
merchandising - conscious 
nowadays that they even put advertis- 
ers in the spotlight when holding spe- 
cial celebrations to mark their own an- 
niversaries. When WFAA. Dallas, ob- 
served its 30th anniversary with a 
week-long open house for listeners 
(from 23 to 29 June I. every sponsor 
on the station — network, local or na- 
tional spot — was boosted in attractive 
displays; the corridors and studios of 
the station were literal!) turned into a 
showroom for WFA As clients. 



Gay 20's display intrigues (I. to r.) Martin 
Campbell, supervisor of WFAA radio and TV; 
Alax Keese, manager; Ted Dealey, pres., "Dallas 
News"; J. M. Moroney, "Dallas News" air v. p. 




Fhe Radio Fair — as the event was 
called —attracted 30.320 visitors. The 
station reminded these listeners that 
sponsors were part and parcel of the 
hosting by: 

• The above-mentioned displays 

• 1 sing sponsor-Contributed products 
as prizes in three daily door prize 
drawings, plus big "jackpot" awards at 
the end of the week. 

• Supporting the event with an inten- 
sive newspaper advertising and public- 
it) campaign, mentioning the name and 
product of even advertiser who con- 
tributed to the door prizes in each ad 
run during the amnversan week. This 
meant that over 65 advertisers received 
daily credit in large newspaper ads in- 
viting the public to attend the open 
house and its festivities. 

In addition. WFAA had its air tal- 
ent, man) of them linked with specific 
advertisers, personally meet the public 
by shaking hands in corridors, giving 
autographs and providing entertain- 
ment. 

That advertiser and agency reaction 
to WFAA's efforts on their behalf was 
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highly favorable can be seen b) the 
several comments from admen which 
appear on page 28. 

The thinking behind the event and 
its advertiser-boosting emphasis is ex- 
plained by Martin B. Campbell, super- 
visor of WFAA and WFAA-TV, and 
Alex Keese. station manager. Campbell 
told SPONSOR: 

"Merchandising, properh handled 
and controlled, is in realit) a sales tool 
for the station and the advertiser. It 
should be designed to accomplish some- 
thing for the advertiser — not treated as 
lagniappe. 

"You can't do merchandising with 
local firms and local sales people with- 
out advertising your station. 

"In merchandising, station salesmen 
are able to effect change of pace — do- 
ing something for the sponsor for a 
change. This creates tht impression 
that vou are thinking and working for 
his business. It provides an entree into 
firms that yon have not been able to 
break into before. Good merchandis- 
ing as a job will get a lot of local peo- 
ple interested in what your station is 

SPONSOR 
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IN 1922 (INSCRIPTION ABOVE) REMAINS ITS MOHO 



its advertisers 



feel sponsors were hosts, too 



doing. It will move goods off the deal- 
ers' shelves and result in a lot of valu- 
able promotion for the station." 

Giving the '"reason-why" for the cel- 
ebration, Keese said: "We wanted to 
give a party to honor the listeners who 
patronize our advertisers and have 
made possible our growth and develop- 
ment. Of course, our advertisers were 
lepresented; every single one of them 
— network, spot announcement or pro- 
gram — had an attractive display of 
their product or service." 

On-the^air promotion for Radio Fair 
started on 1 June, three weeks in ad- 
vance. During the air campaign, every 
WFAA personality extended a personal 
invitation to listeners to attend the cele- 
bration. Copy ran along these lines: 

"Next week, WFAA will be celebrat- 
ing its 30th anniversary. We're having 
open house up here for all our WFAA 
listeners ... and I want to extend my 
personal invitation to each of you to 
stop by and visit with us. You'll meet 
your favorite WFAA stars . . . you'll 
see your favorite WFAA programs. 
(Please turn to page 63) 
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Uncni4*oliilf ■ Stars, many of them identified with sponsor shows, per- 
nUoJJIldlllj. sonally greeted visitors, assured future listening loyalty 




A||4f%ff pontic" 9 talent willingly gave autographs to all comers. Baritone 
Mil IU*>I QllllOs Johnny Nolton signed pictures for admiring females 




rntnKtt inmailt 1 Stars like Reuben Bradford did their shows to big 
dlllCl IdllllllCllla visiting audiences. Entertainment was continuous 




Q *_ _ Housewives won products of sponsors when they entered award- 
I ll&VOa giving participation shows, or hit jackpot in daily door prize 
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SPONSORS GOT WALL DISPLAY TO REMIND VISITORS THEY MAKE STATION'S ENTERTAINMENT POSSIBLE. ABOVE, SPOT CLIENTS 
Xdnten compliment WFAA for putting "elbow grettse'* into merchandising at celebration 



"On behalf of our client. Earl Hayes 
Cliey rolet Company. Dallas, max we 
thank you lor the excellent display of 
the firm s facilities during WFAA s 
30th anniversary celebration. 

"We feel the celebration afforded ex- 
cellent promotional possibilities for our 
client. As you know, advertisers are 
eager for the opportunity to display 
their wares to a vast number of peo- 
ple . . . especially at no cost! 

"Not only did your visitors meet and 
sec many WFAA stars: the) experi- 
enced a personal contact that tends to 
create a more faithful listening audi- 
ence, as the listener feels he 'knows' 
the personality. As we use WFAA to 
help sell Earl Hayes Chevrolet Com- 
pany, we are convinced that we now 
get a more attentive ear for our sales 
messages since the listener has been 
exposed to the live personality. 

"The newspaper ads were also a 
help, and we've used the giveaway in 
which Farl Hayes participated as an 
additional merchandising device for 
his product service. 

"Thank you again for making possi- 
ble our participation in your celebra- 
tion. One visit to WFAA (luring cele- 
bration week was proof of its success." 

M. O. Rike, Jr. 
V.P and Manager 
Boiell & Jacobs 



"\\ e were very pleased with the em- 
phasis WFAA put on merchandising at 
their 30th anniversary. WFAA has al- 
ways done a wonderful merchandising 
job, but the waj in which you handled 
product identification, displays, give- 
aways, newspaper tie-ins and other pro- 
motional media was exceptionally good. 
On behalf of our client, the Ireland 
Chili Company, we want you to know 
how much we appreciate it." 

W. C. Woody, Jr. 

V.P., Radio & TV Advertising 
Grant Advertising 

"This promotion differed from the 
run-of-the-kilo job like a y\ ell-construct- 
ed building differs from a set of blue- 
prints. Media — particularly radio 
often devise sound plans, wrap them 
in a beautiful package, and place them 
carefully on a shelf where they will not 
bother anybody. 

"Instead of paying lip-seryice to the 
job of merchandising, WFAA took an 
Hold weather-beaten idea open house — 
and shot the works around it. Their 
elbow-grease paid off. As long as there 
arc stations around with such vision, 
energy, determination, there'll be radio. 

"If all those obits are true, radio is 
hay ing the doggonedest wake you ever 
saw- and it could go on forever.' 

Robert H. Nash 

Account Executive 
Ira E. Dejernett 



"\ our 30th anniversary celebration 
was tremendous. It proved the public's 
interest in radio is yvide and intense. 

"From an angle man's tangent view- 
point, 1 was most amazed by the clever, 
artful inclusion and handling of your 
advertisers" products displays. The re- 
lating of each advertiser, his product 
and program in a vivid, dramatic, in- 
dividual display . . . the hearing and 
seeing of program broadcast- . . . how- 
could anyone forget? 

"W e are pleased to have had an ac- 
count participating in this jackpot bo- 
nus." 

James W. E. Randall 

Partner 
Randall-Perry 

" \ big pat on the back to WFAA for 
the big-time showmanship in connec- 
tion with its 30th anniversary. The 
thousands on thousands who came 
pouring into WFAA s studios, demand- 
ing to meet in person, for example, 
such personalities as Lynn Bigler, yvho 
is the xoiee of Cladiola Flour, make a 
lot of pall-bearers for radio's highly- 
advertised funeral! What funeral? 

"It yvas a good and perhaps much- 
needed hypo for radio in these parts. 
The business community will have to 
believe that radio is a yen live critter." 

Albert Couchman 

Owner 
Couchman Agency 
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"OKEY DOKEY" SMITH. NEW ORLEANS D.J., SYMBOLIZES PERSONAL SALESMANSHIP OF NEGRO-APPEAL RADIO 




When sponsor first reported on Negro-appeal radio in its pioneering 10 October 1949 article 
"The forgotten 15,000,000," the development of this segment of American air advertis- 
ing ivas just beginning. Today, a recent sponsor survey showed more than 200 radio stations in 
all parts of the country are programing partially or entirely to the Negro radio listener, 
offering him. everything from music and news to contests and community events that are 
tailored to Negro tastes. In fact, the Negro audience is now as recognizable a 
segment as, say, sports or classical music fans when it comes to measuring over-all U. S. 
listening. A gilt-edged list of leading advertisers are already aware that one 
of the best ways to reach this $15,000,000,000 market is via Negro-appeal radio. 
More are being added each week, sponsor has therefore reexamined this growing radio 
opportunity. This magazine is proud of its record as the first publication to spotlight Negro radio. 
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The taro market: 




NEGRO AMERICANS PREFER TO BUY TOP-QUALITY CONSUMER PRODUCTS, EXPLODING MYTH OF A "SECOND-RATE" MARKET 



Q. Is there really such a thing as 
"the Negro market"? 

A. Yes, indeed. Despite the fact that 
Negroes eat the same food, hear the 
same radio shows, wear t lie same 
( lot lies and speak the same language as 
I . S. whites, the American Negro pop- 
ulation now estimated at 15.000,000 

can he considered a "marker' from 
several angles. 

This is how Joseph \\ 'notion, head of 
the Interstate United Newspapers* ra- 
dio division and himself a Negro, put 
it to sponsor : 

"There are a few Negroes in this 
country, mostly in the upper income 
hrackets, who try to lose an) of their 
identification with the Negro group. 
I hey avoid reading the newspapers and 
magazines that appeal to the Negro 
audience; they don't listen to stations 
that program for Negroes. The) live, 
for the most part, like whites. 

"But, the great mass of I . S. Ne- 
gioes will continue as an 'identifiable 
group' for a long, long time to come. 
As long as there is racial segregation 



or racial prejudice in this countn , Ne- 
groes will continue to turn to their own 
news and entertainment media lor 
everything from the interpretation of 
new legislation to the enjoyment of 
performing artists of their own ra e. 

"Natural!) , all Negro parents hope 
that their children will have a better 
break in life and a better place in so- 
ciel\ than the) did. But changes come 
slowly . when \ ou re dealing with mil- 
lions of people. Advertisers must real- 
ize that an improved economic picture 
for the I . S. Negro market hasn't 
meant the decline of Negro-appeal me- 
dia. With more money to spend. Ne- 
groes have tended to increase all of 
their leisure-lime activities, but the rise 
has heeu sharper among activities and 
media that's slanted directh to Ne- 
gioes. 

"Often, the Negro with an improved 
income is cautious, relying on the ad- 
vertising thal's aimed squarely at him 
in his own media to help him decide 
how he's going to spend that nionex . 
'ienerally. you can sav that as long as 



there is a distinction between 'white' 
and non-white." there will be a Negro 
market." 

Q. What is the scope of the U. S. 
Negro market? 

A. Here, in highlight form, are the six 
ke\ facts concerning "the forgotten 15 
million,"* as gathered In SPONSOR: 

1. Population — The Negro popula- 
tion in the Lhiited States, some 99' r 
of the "non-w hite" Americans, now 
stands at close to 15.000.000 persons. 
This is a 10' < increase from 1940 lev- 
els. At the same time, the number of 
white people in I he U. S. increased, bv 
c omparison, some 14.5' "r . In other 
words, about one out of 10 Americans 
today is a Negro, and as a race within 
the U, S. they are increasing more rap- 
idly than whites. 

2. Income — Although U. S. Negro 
income totals $15,000,000,000 annual- 
ly, the median income of the individu- 
al Negro still doesn't match that of his 

I Please turn to page 72) 
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1. 



How has Negro population grown in the L nited States, Ifi I0-I!)50? 





1940 


1950 


% INCREASE 


Negro population 


12,866,000 


14,894,000 


15.8% 



SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, 1950 



One out of every 10 Americans is a Negro, and the per- 
centage of the total population that is Negro is increas- 
ing faster than the white. Contrast the figures at left 
with the percentage of increase of American whites, 
1940-1950, which stands at 14.4 %. As a racial group 
Negroes represent a market as large as all of Canada. 



2, 



What teas the increase in Negro urban population. f.9f 0-1950? 



1940 
1950 



6,253.588 



5, 128,033 



46% 



INCREASE 



2,886,000 



SOURCE Bureau of the Census. 1950 



Figures in the last U. S. Census revealed the startling 
changes that have taken place in the location of Negro 
population. The trend, due to steady migrations, has been 
away from rural areas and toward urban centers. Today, 
about six out of 10 Negroes live in urban areas, and about 
one out of three in cities of over 100,000 population. 
Migration trends have been away from the South. 



3. 



Is Dlegro income rising? 



, „,„.,., l „„„. r ....„..., MM . 
1S33-1S49 MEDIAN iNCDM! 




INCREASE 
















192% 




V 












1462 
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WHITE 




NEGRO 



Negro median income is 
still below that of U. S. 
whites, but the gap is 
now starting to close. 
As the figures at left 
show, the 10-year rise in 
income levels of Negro 
families has been notably 
faster than for whites, 
and the trend continues. 



SOURCE: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1950 



4. 



How many Negroes are employed? 



6 



85 



CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

14 years or older 

mm employcd mm mmn.onQ 



\&t iia i ii i. as 




In the past decade, Ne- 
gro employment has ris- 
en, and job opportunities 
for the Negro have 
broadened. As chart 
shows, nine out of 10 
Negroes in the civilian 
labor force (91.5% ) are 
employed. Figure for white 
workers is about 95%. 



SOURCE . Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1950 



NOTE: Bar charts this page 
courtesy of Associated Pub- 
lishers Inc., representatives 
of leading Negro newspapers 



What are the top 24 markets by Negro population? 



CITY 


POPULATION 


% OF CITY 
TOTAL 


New York, N. Y. 


800,000 


9.8 


Chicago, Illinois 


420,000 


11.7 


Detroit, Michigan 


3.T0,000 


18.7 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


3.70,000 


16.2 


Washington, D. C. 
Greater Los Angeles 


280,000 


31.8 


220,000 


8.7 


Birmingham, Alabama 


207,000 


48.8 


Cleveland, Ohio 


19.7,000 


9.6 


Memphis, Tennessee 


19.7,000 


16.3 


Atlanta, Georgia 


190,000 


34.6 


Greater Newark, N. J. 


190,000 


12.0 


Baltimore, Maryland 


190,000 


J 9.3 



St. Louis, Missouri 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Greater Durham, IS. C. 
Greater Wilmington, IS. C 
Greater Jacksonville. Fla. 

SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, 1950, other local sources, as prepared by Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 



CITY 



POPULATION 


% OF CITY 
TOTAL 


180.000 


13.3 


17.7,000 


30.1 


170,000 


7.8 


160,000 


22.1 


130,000 


13.2 


1 19,000 


10.2 


118,000 


22.0 


1 1.7,000 


3.7.0 


117,000 


1.7.0 


1 10,000 


38.0 


108,000 


31.0 


106,000 


37.2 
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ENTERTAINMENT: WLOU'S "LOUISVILLE LOU" AND KOWL'S "JOE ADAMS" D.J. SHOWS; WHAT'S "BREAKFAST AT CLUB ZEL-MAR " WGIVi] 



V eg r o radio: 200-plus 




Q. How many U. S. radio stations 
program directly to Negro audi- 
ences? 

A. It would teem that there'd be a 
simple numerical answer to such a 
question. But, it just isn't so. No one 
fan state with complete accuracy the 
exact number of stations that are beam- 
ing programing, either as a specialty 
or as an occasional thing, at the Ne- 
gro, because of two factors: 

1. Rapid growth — Negro-appeal ra- 
dio programing has been in a boom 
period for the past five years. This 
boom has been confined to independent 
stations for the most part, and it is 
continuing in this direction. Many of 
them came on the air in the first post- 
war rush of new radio outlets, found 
that the going was pretty tough when 
they tried to use a "shotgun" program- 
ing approach, and then switched in 
whole or in part to Negro programing. 

1 his revamping of station program 
structures is still going on. With no 
network involved, it's hard to keep 
track of it on a market-by -market basis. 
However, the consensus of admen who 
arc media experts on the subject of the 
Negro market is that there are "from 
200 to 250" radio stations who spend 
all, or a good part, of their time pro- 
graming to Negroes. These stations 
cover at least 90' ' of the country's to- 



tal Negro population, and practically 
all of the urban Negroes. 

2. Extent oj programing — Stations 
programing to Negroes often vary 
widely in the percentage of their total 
programing that is beamed to this 
market. This fact alone makes it hard 
to draw the dividing line between sta- 
tions that are Negro-appeal and those 
that are not. 

Some big stations, like Detroit's 
WJR for instance, might air one or 
two programs a week, with an intense- 
ly loyal \egro following. Most Negro- 
appeal outlets, such as New Orleans' 
WBOK, straddle the fence, devoting 
anything from 25' c to 60' r of their 
programing in this direction, with the 
i est aimed at such specialized white au- 
diences as language groups, hillbilly 
fans, or news listeners. A few stations, 
like Atlanta's WERD, are designed 
from the ground up to be almost 100^ 
Negro-appeal stations. 

Adding these two factors together — 
the increase in Negro-appeal stations, 
and the variations in the extent of the 
programing — causes a certain normal 
confusion. However, the firms that 
represent these stations, and the sta- 
tions themselves, are stepping up their 
research activities and the flow of mar- 
keting data. Tt won't be long before 
sponsors will know the complete story 
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on just where Negro programing is be- 
ing aired, and how much. 



Q. What's the total potential au- 
dience among U S. Negroes that 
can be reached by Negro-appeal 
spot radio? 

A. On the basis of average set satura- 
tions, measured against the total num- 
ber of Negro homes in areas serviced 
by stations known to do a sizable 
amount of Negro-appeal programing, 
these are the figures: 

Spot radio that's designed specifical- 
ly for Negroes and aired on stations 
that concentrate on this audience seg- 
ment is aiming at a total potential au- 



COMMUNITY SERVICE: COVERAGE OF LOCAL 



Fitr list of stations with Segvo prnavaming sec ji«f/«' 71 






"GENIAL GENE," WLOW'S D.J. REMOTE FROM RECORD SHOP, WPAL'S POETIC "IN THE GARDEN ' TYPIFY POPULAR-APPEAL NEGRO AIR SHOWS 



stations-more 



dience of some 3,150,000 Negro homes, 
according to a SPONSOR estimate. 



Q. What are the facts of radio set 
ownership among Negro families? 

A. No nationwide set "census," in the 
style of the recent Joint Radio Net- 
work Committee count of U. S. sets, 
has ever been made exclusively in Ne- 
gro homes. Also, major independent 
research firms have not investigated 
this problem on a nationwide basis, al- 
though Pulse has checked listening 
among Negro families in manv mar- 
kets. 

However, since Negro-appeal radio 




is primarily spot radio and bought on 
a market-by-market hasis. many sta- 
tions programing to Negro ears have 
made their own studies of radio pene- 
tration in their own areas, and have re- 
ported to SPONSOK. 

Here is a cross-section of these stud- 
ies, giving the radio set picture in Ne- 
gro homes in cities located in both the 
?Sorth and the South, including large 
cities and small towns: 

New York City — According to 
WWRL, a station which has increased 
its Negro-appeal programing from six 
hours weekly in 1942 to a well-rated 44 
hours weekly today, set ownership 
among Negroes in the New York area 
is "above 98% , with manv homes hav- 



ing more than one set." There are over 
1,000,000 Negroes in New York Cit>. 

Washington, I). C- -The nation's 
capital has a high percentage of Xe- 
gioes in its population, nearly 35% of 
a total population of about 1,500,000. 
A station with a sharp eye for mer- 
chandising and programing opportu- 
nities. WWDC estimates that there is 
"near-saturation" of radio in Washing- 
ton's Negro-family homes. 

Philadelphia — The Negro population 
of Philadelphia, like man) a Northern 
city, has swung up sharply since 1940. 
A decade or so ago, Negroes accounted 
for about 8% of the population of the 
City of Brotherly Love. Today, that 
figure is nearly 12.5%, amounting to 
some 450.000 people. Radio satura- 
tion, as measured by WDAS, is "over 
94%" in Negro families in this area. 

Charleston S. C. — WPAL, which 
started its independent Negro program- 
ing less than four years ago with a 
I Please turn to page 78) 



EVENTS, LIKE BLOOD DONATIONS, LODGE GROUP ACTIVITIES, CHRISTMAS AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES HELP CEMENT NEGRO LOYALTIES 

ri 








yon have to m 
it to niiflcrsland it 



J ht> spirit of youth and enthusiasm glowing in tin* pictures on these 
pages provide* \ our best indication of w hat Negro radio is reall) 
all about. Like the dancers in the picture at right, it is just getting 
into swing. Three years ago when SPONSOR did its epochal article 
on \egro radio — The forgotten 15.000.000 — there were onl\ a few 
stations with programing beamed at Negroes. Today's 200-plus 
such stations may turn out to be only the beginning. 

The picture of the jitterbugs is representative of more than ju-t 
the youth of Negro radio. It i.s actually a visual summation of all 
that makes this specialized branch of spot radio strong. The dancers 
are participating in a jive contest held weekly by WWCA. Gary, Ind. 
They are evidently enjoying themselves as are their onlooking 
friends. Thus the station has provided them with a healthful, com- 
munity-minded service — performing the dual rede of t bowman and 
social servant. 

It is by such programing on two planes 1 hat Negro radio has gained 
listener loyalty known to iev\ other specialized media. The teen-agers 
shown at right, as well as their grateful parents, are as responsive to 
the selling over Negro radio stations as they are to programing. 
They buy with enthusiasm — provided you keep your selling in har- 
mony with the entire operation. Let the same talent who have earned 
respect with their programs sell for \ou and you're making sales 
sense. Jar the atmosphere with some off-beat notes of canned selling 
and you've wasted an opportunity. 

As the pictures along the bottom of these pages plainly show, it 
isn't just youths who give Negro radio its vitality. The d.j. at lower 
left reading a request letter, the blues singer next to him giving it 
her all. the WERL) newscaster interpreting news of interest to Negroes 

all show you the kind of enthusiasm that goes to make up Negro 
radio in 1952. 
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LOCAL JIVE CONTEST IS BROUGHT TO NEGRO 



NEGRO TALENT LIKE D.J. WALTER ANGLIN, SINGER ROSETTA THORPE AND DISKMEN MASSEY AND ALEXANDER ARE POWERFUL VOICES IN 









LISTENERS BY WWCA'S JESSE COOPWOOD, SEEN LEANING AGAINST PIANO. SUCH COVERAGE PAYS OFF FOR NEGRO-APPEAL OUTLETS 



THEIR COMMUNITIES AS ARE WERD'S ACE NEWS COMMENTATOR DR. WILLIAM BOYD AND D.J. PAT PATRICK: WJIV'S WHITE "JACK THE BELLBOY' 








IT'S MORE BOUNCE 
TO THE OUNCE 
with — * 

AND IT'S MORE BOUNCE 
TO YOUR SALES 

STOCK O.K? ORDER TODAY! 

Advtrthad On Tht SUHon With TIM Most Daytlnw Llfittntn 

m 



OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANJ 



IHiss Sweet Peao 
Snuff for 1952 

CONTEST 
tat it. M^xritoa oi 
MIS4 SWltr PfcACH SH07F FCR IMI 



RADIO STATION WlOW 

Mi*. DoW Kslai.. 

DTTMCS CLOSE JULY A Ittl 



*. LP/ («<tc<t« .>c»lt in lllt'jr oil*ll St ff It'. Like most Negro d.j.'s, 
WWCA, Gary, Ind., performer above is most effective as salesman when 
he phrases own sales pitch from client's outline. Show is from store 



2. Take advantage of iii<>r<*/i<iiiff i.vim/ opportunities. Negrc 
appeal stations go all out to help as shown in WWRL, New York, mailing of auta 
graphed picture to dealers; WDIA, Memphis, card; WLOW, Norfolk, Va., contes 





roes: don't talk 




Several years ago, one of the leading 
cigarette firms decided that a good way 
to boost sales was to aim a special ad- 
vertising campaign at Xegroes. The 
tobacco company quickly mapped out 
its plans, picked what it felt was a sure- 
fire selling angle, and charged ahead. 
Then, executives of the big firm sat 
back contentedly to await results. They 
never came. In fact, the whole cam- 
paign was viewed by the average Ne- 
gro smoker with the cold indifference 
reserved for a saloon keeper who has 
blundered into a temperance wienie 
roast. 

Advertising men were soon called on 
the carpet by top brass, w bo loudly de- 
manded an explanation. \obod\ had 
a good one. Finally, many months 
later, the cigarette firm learned why its 
well-meant campaign had laid an egg. 

Instead of featuring its premium 
brand, the tobacco firm had cho.-en as 
its slar performer in ibe Negro market 
its 10-cent l rand. And, since the firm's 
admen had held the notion that the 
Negro was an impoverished, ignorant 



minority, ibe pitch had been a racially 
stereotyped one. centering on an ap- 
peal of "Get more for your money." 

Today, with Negro-appeal radio add- 
ing an ever-growing dimension to the 
means of selling to the Negro market, 
advertisers still fall into the same kind 
of blunders when they buy time on 
Negro-appeal outlets. They start off 
with a prejudiced concept of the Negro 
market, and then proceed to do them- 
sehes more harm than good with a 
campaign that offends Negro listeners, 
or makes them feel that they are being 
ridiculed or talked down to. 

SPONSOR, realizing that selling to Ne- 
groes (or any other minority group) 
\ ia radio is a nicely-balanced blend of 
tact and good advertising tactics, has 
therefore prepared the following report 
covering many of the basic problems in 
this field. Information for it was gath- 
ered by sponsor editors in a nation- 
wide survey of stations who air Negro 
programs, as well as through discus- 
sions with media representatives, 
agency men and several clients w ho 



have used Negro-appeal broadcast ad- 
vertising with success. 

A few readers may find some of the 
information that follows to be "old 
stuff" to them, having learned it the 
hard way by trial and error. But, for 
those advertisers who are eyeing the 
nation's §15,000.000.000 Negro mar- 
ket for the first time as a distinct eco- 
nomic unit, and who now realize that 
one of the best ways to reach and sell 
this market is through the use of Ne- 
gro-appeal radio, these tips could prove 
invaluable: 

* * * 

1. Negroes, despite low er-than-w hite 
income levels, prefer the best of brand- 
name merchandise and respond well to 
air advertising lor such products. 

As Philadelphia's WHAT, an inde- 
pendent station that airs ils program- 
ing exclusively for that city's 450.000 
Negroes, put it to sponsor: 

'"Through experience, we have found 
that Negroes have a sensitive prefer- 
ence for quality merchandise, and 
many of I hem will buy higher-priced 
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Ruth -Ellington James 
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"f like shopping at M SACHS 




JtSiifrts*. SSSOO 

"i Sim * hopping At &«ch* • Omli+y." >*vs Rutlt 
Milgto* J*<*m: for HtrM luitnl Ftft*. I lit* 
^«tt%»« n« •tewiy i wo'tk, 5itaf<jfj t ( Sen ntioopng 
m a fr"*«^iy *pr>rtrci«t«i my patronaga. 

And M Ilk* Sachi • Ou«'*y i flgf** nfl^M* 

•*to!«»*«ce, and itt D^o^aTt »f community tarv'i&a." 



«, Tli.f 6 «<i Th-j,,^,. A|h« to*, ton 10 



SACHS QUALITY STORES 



171ST ST. ON 3t9 AYS. 



1S0TH ST. ON JRD AVE- 



ST, CM 5RD AVE 



{. Tie into radio irilli i/oiir ttetvspuper ads. 

,|>achs furniture stores builds large-space ads in Negro press 
iround WLIB, New York, personality, Ruth Ellington James 




-J. f'of f oil* up of pollll-of-.vufl*. Strong p-o-s follow-through is always good but makes 
more sense than usual with Negro radio where loyalty of audience to stations is unusually strong. 
Above, Negro magazine Ebony, a WBOK, New Orleans, advertiser, uses cards on magazine rack 



goods even if it means cutting down 
somewhere else." 

This is a hard fact for some advertis- 
ers to grasp, hut to ignore this precept 
is to invite disaster. To use it proper- 
ly can bring results out of all propor- 
tion to expenditures. 

WLIB — a New York independent 
station that has managed to attract a 
huge and loyal Negro audience ex- 
plains it this way : 

"The most important factor in ap- 
proaching the Negro through air ad- 
vertising is considering the Negro con- 
sumer a human being of dignity and 
self-respect — one who does not want to 
be talked down to, or catered to bla- 
tantly. 

"The Negro buys the best, whether 
it is clothes, automobiles, food, liquor, 
houses or furniture. High-priced sta- 
ples and luxuries are bought by Ne- 
groes in greater quantities than by any 
other comparable population group. 

"It is an accepted psychological fact 
that a minority people seek to attain 
more of the good things in life and 
articles of better quality than would 
ordinarily be expected of the general 
populace in comparable income levels. 
This understandable desire for recog- 
nition makes the Negro far more 



brand-conscious than the average con- 
sumer.'" 

These comments are typical of the 
advice Negro-appeal stations are quick 
to give new advertisers who feel that 
the Negro market is a golden oppor- 
tunity for second-rate or left-over 
brands. So many advertisers have 
made this mistake in the past that Ne- 
groes are today apt to become instantly 
suspicious, and close their purses ac- 
cordingly, to anything that sounds like 
an inferior buy. 

On the other hand, the advertiser 
who throws away his notions about 
Negroes "not being able to afford my 
best products" when he is deciding 
mhal he's going to sell is headed in 
the right direction. 

2. Negroes are proud and sensitive 
Americans, and can spot a chauvinistic- 
advertising approach every time. 

In selling to Negroes on the air, one 
of the surest ways to bring the Negro 
sale of even the best brand of merchan- 
dise sliding downward instead of up- 
ward is to use an approach in commer- 
cials that is patronizing. 

Few advertisers, of course, would 
dream of being as obvious as the drug 
firm which once planned to advertise 
a hair product on Negro-appeal radio 
stations with a transcribed pitch of 



"Attention Negro women! Now you 
can have hair that's just as attractive 
as that of white ladies!" (The stations 
to whom this campaign v\as offered re- 
fused it. knowing that \egro women 
would Hot only steer clear of the prod- 
uct, but of the station as well.) 

However, many a well-meaning ad- 
vertiser who doesn't want to leave the 
selling up to the individual performers 
on Negro-appeal outlets and who in- 
sists on having agency written copy 
read verbatim on the air can make 
other and more subtle mistakes. 

As WD1A, Memphis, stated to SPON- 
SOR: 

"What sells a white person will sell 
the Negro listener in almost every in- 
stance. He needs and buys a home, 
food, clothing and little luxuries. He 
needs respect in the community, recrea- 
tion, a good job, just as white people 
do. Our commercial policy is never to 
high-pressure the Negro listener. The\ 
have been high-pressured too long." 

Attempts by advertisers to create a 
"friendly" commercial impression usu- 
ally turn out to be a resounding flop 
when a radio client goes off the deep 
end in trying overly hard to he a real 
pal to Negro listeners. Even if colored 
talent is being used, when the an- 
( Please turn to page «%) 
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Negro re 



From Memphis to Santa Monica, radio 
station operators, have leaped at the 
opportunity to tell sponsor the story 
of advertisers, national and local, who 
have aimed their pitch at the Negro 
market with resounding success. The 
stations which have delivered the best 
results for sponsors are those which 
have most successful 1\ integrated 
themselves with their communities. 

From the replies recehed to a 
SPONSOR questionnaire it is evident 
that the station managers, salesmen 
and disk jockeys of stations with Ne- 
gro programing are the greatest col- 
lection of "joiners'" in the country. It 
is not unusual to find station person- 
alities who belong to as many as 44) 
clubs. 

The sales results of sponsors who 
use these personalities to plug their 
products attest to the soundness of this 
philosophy of boundless associations. 
In each case listed below, the air sell- 
ing was done bv a station personalitv 
whose recommendations have a high 
degree of acceptance in his locale. 
Some of the outstanding performers 
are pictured elsewhere in this section, 
but here are some examples of the 
effectiveness of their work: 



11 SIB A. Memphis 

Washing machines — W hen the Gen- 
eral Home Service Co. opened its doors 
in 1949. it received a co-op appropria- 
tion from the Memphis branch of the 
General Electric Sales Corp. A 13- 
vveek test was scheduled using a quar- 
ter-hour participation on one of the 
WDIA Negro disk jockey shows. At 
I he end of this period the store added 
up sale^ of the item. A total of 546 




Keuutte shuts build store traffic 

WHOM, Homestead, Pa., keeps star attrac- 
tion Mary Dee busy making personal pitches 

New product he is plugging is explained to 
clerk by WWDC's Jon Massey in D.C. market 

In Gary, Ind., d.j. Jesse Coopwood does a 
weekly show -from market, adds ling to plugs 

Thorn McAn shoes "sell like crazy" when Wins- 
ton-Salem's WAAA sends its ace to stores 



SPONSOR 



rich yield for all types of clients 



washers had been sold — more than any 
other dealer had disposed of and al- 
most as many as all the G.E. dealers in 
Memphis together had sold. This ac- 
count has never been off the station 
since and in certain seasons has in- 
creased its amount of time on the air 
from five to 10 or 12 quarter-hours 
weekly. 

Patent medicine — Calotabs went 
about its test with exactitude. An ex- 
act stock count of both 15?* and 250 
sizes was made in eight of Memphis' 
volume drug stores (seven independ- 
ent, one chain), all having a high per- 
centage of Negro business. A second 
stock check was made two weeks later, 
one day before the air campaign. 

Four announcements a day were 
used, Monday through Saturday, and 
to make the test even tougher the ad- 
vertiser used e.t.'s rather than the live 
voices of WDIA personalities. 

Seven weeks after the announcement 
schedule began, the same eight stores 
were checked and sales recorded for 
the two-week period just past. Results 
were: Dollar volume increase for both 
sizes of Calotabs was 571% ; 383% for 
the 150 size and 906% for the 250 size. 
The sponsor snapped up a 52-week 
renewal. 

WERD, Atlanta. Ga. 

Margarine — Quickly noting that Nu- 
coa margarine had started an an- 
nouncement campaign over WERD, 
Danneman's Supermarket decided to 
tie in with an announcement of their 
own, offering the product at a bargain 
price. On the following day, after one 
announcement, the store reported sales 
of over 3,000 pounds of margarine. 

Auto tires — After Prior Tire Com- 
pany started a saturation announce- 
ment schedule, one of its salesmen re- 
ported that his sales alone were up bv 
$5,000 or more per week. 

Barbecued chicken — Ben Reid. a lo- 
cal cafe owner, told the station that he 
sold approximately 300 barbecued 
chicken dinners as the result of one an- 
nouncement on WERD. 

WOK, New Yorh C'ttu 

TV sales leads — Over 500 replies 
were received in response to an offer 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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National atlvertisers using Negro radio 



APPLIANCES 

Admiral 

Easy Washer 

General Electric 

Hot point 

Maytag 

Norge 

Philco 

RCA 

Singer 

AUTO SUPPLIES 
Goodyear 

BAKERIES 

Continental Baking 
Purity Bakeries 
Ward Baking 

BEER & WINES 

Atlantic 

Ballantine 

Blatz 

Champague Velvet 

Cartings 

Griesedieck 

Jax 

Knickerbocker 

Manischewitz ( wine ) 

Miller High Life 

National Bohemian 

Red Top 

Regal 

Stag 

Twenty Grand 
Virginia Dare (wine) 
Welch's (wine) 

APPAREL 

Adam Hat 
Robert Hall 
Thoni McAn 



CROCERS 



A & P 
Kroger 

CROCERY 



Ballard & Ballard 
Best Fo<«/s 
Borden 

(Calumet (baking pow- 
der) 

Carnation (milk) 
Carolina (rice) 
Cloverleaf (dry milk) 
Dad's (root beer) 
Diamond ( tissues & 

wax paper ) 
Durkee's 
Fab 

Florida Citrus Fruits 
Folger's (coffee) 
General Foods 
General Mills 
Gold Medal (flour) 
Griffin (shoe polish) 
Ideal (dog food) 
Kellogg 

McCormick (spices) 
Maxwell House (coffee) 
Nucoa ( margarine) 
Lipton's ( tea ) 
Pet (milk) 
Pur ex 

Royal Hawaiian ( tuna 

fish) 
Shinola 
Silver Dust 
Standard Brands 
Super Suds 
Swansdown (flour) 
Tuvstee Bread 
Tiile 

Wils«>n & Co. 

INSURANCE 

Service Life 
Universal Life 

DRUC PRODUCTS 



Black Draught 
Calotabs 

Charles Antell Formula 

No. 9 
Chlorodent 
Clorets 

Colgate (dental cream) 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite 

Prescription 
Dr. Pierce's Golden 

Medical Discovery 
Ex-Lax 

Father John's ( medi- 
cine) 
Feenamint 
Formula X 
Gem Blades 
Grore Laboratories 
Hvdacol 

Miles Laboratories 
Murine 
Mtifterole 
Nervine 
Pepto-Bismol 
Pepto-Magnin 
Pertussin 
Roval Crown 

dressing) 
Rybutol 

Scott's ( emulsion ) 
SSS Tonic 
Stanback 
Sulfnr-8 

Sunkist Frozen Orange 

Juice 
Wildroot Creme Oil 
4-Way Cold Tablets 
666 Cold Tablets 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

General Electric 
(lamps ) 



(hair 



PRODUCTS 



FINANCE COMPANIES 



Armour 
Aunt Jemima 



Anacin 
Arrid 

Bayer Aspirin Family Finance Corp. 

B. C. Headache Remedy Seaboard Finance Corp. 



Personal delivery of prize wins aood w'll Mary Dee's personal appearance plugs Fort Pitt 
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AUTOMOBILES 



MEM'S HOSE 



SPONSOR; McCaa Chevrolet AGENCY: Direct 

< APSl l E C\SE Hl>roRY: 77,/, mi lo dealer in West 
\l emphis. Ark., started with fire one-ininute participations 
daily to promote used car sales. Sales picked up percepti- 
bly. Then Mei.aa shifted to tuo announcements daily for 
tint months at about $9 per announcement. During this 
period Mel.au (.heviolet reported the sale of an average 
of six car.'i a day direi lly attributable to the announce- 
ments: !■> Id. Odd north of useil ears for a $600 expenditure. 



.SPONSOR: Joy Hosiery Mill* AGENCY: Maxwell Sackheim 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: () ver a three-month period, 
Joy Hosiery employed 30 participations on the Mrs. Page 
program on the Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday, 9:30 
to 9:15 a.m. shows. They offered five pairs of men's 
nylon hose for S2.')J! plus C.O.I), and postage. The an- 
nouncements, costing £3,300. produced SI 1 ,210.66 in 
sales. This from 2.!!17 pieces of mail containing 3.762 
unit orders. The cost per order teas (!!>£. 



WIH \. M.niplii- 



PROGR AM : Announcement* 



\YJR. Dein.il 



PROGR \M: Mrs. Page 



CATTLE 



RADIO 



results 



INSECTICIDE 



SPONSOR: Meadow brook Farms AGENCY: Gilbert Sandler 
CAPSLLE C\SE HISTORY: ()„ his first venture into ra- 
dio J. (.'. Lewis, Meudowbrook Farms owner, contracted 
for a series of 13 five-minute stockyard reports scheduled 
at noon. After the first program, which contained two 
IOO-mwy/ commercials, Lewis sold 10 heifers and one 
bull. For Lewis that meant a sale of $7,000 worth of 
cattle at a total cost of five, minutes of station time, or 
less than $75. 



WBAL, Baltimore 



PROGRAM: Stock Yard Report* 



STRAWBERRIES 



SPONSOR: Harris Chemical Corp. AGENCY: Marfree 

( \PSILE CASE HISTORY: Harris Chemical introduced 
It C) listeners to their Fly-Han through participations on 
The Chanticleer, an early-morning program. The insec- 
ticide was offered to listeners on a mail order basis for 
?2.9«5. Results acre immediate and for 13 weeks Harris 
averaged 155 orders weekly on an expenditure of $ 150 each 
week. Aveiage sales tally for every $150 spent: $1,355.90. 



PROGR \M: The Chanticleer 



SPONSOR: Tradewell Store* \CENCY: Direct 

C\PSULE CASE HISTORY: Tradewell Stores had to 
move <!00 cases of fresh strawberries before they spoiled. 
They scheduled 15 i un-of-ihe-air announcements for a 
Tuesday afternoon, evening, and all day Wednesday. By 
W ednesday morning, however, remaining announcements 
were cancelled. Eleven announcements for $63.14 sold all 
J 500 rases of strawberries. 

KRSG. Seattle PROGR \M : Announcements 



DOUGHNUTS 




SPONSOR: Doinit Bar 



\GENCY: Direct 



SPONSOR: Yanlen Studio 



AGENCY: Direct 



( \PSI I.E CVSE HISTORY: The sponsor used air copy 
based on The Dunkers Handbook, published by the 
Don in flake Doughnut Company. Three one-minute an- 
nouncements during a single baseball game was the 
starter. After these three commercials. Donut liar re- 
ported sales of 171 dozen doughnuts or over $90 worth 
at an advertising cost of $7.50 — a radio-spurred sale of 
2.052 doughnuts 



KRXL, Uos.hnrp. Ore. 



PROGRAM : \nnmineeineiils 



( APSLLE CASE HISTORY: This local studio sought, to 
attract customers with dish jockey lieecher Frank and 
folk singer Jimmie. Osborne. Commercials were integrated 
in a daily five-minute show. After 12 shows. V or den 
pulled 1,350 inquiries from interested potential customers. 
Cost-per-inquiry amounted to 12.6 cents for the 60 min- 
utes of air time. Two-week cost : $] 71 — to build up a sales 
potential of several thousand dollars. 

WKLO, Louisville PROGRAM: Beecher Erank-Jimmie Osborne 
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Building Boom On, 
Valued 45 Mjjiic^, 
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NEW BELL TELEPHONE BUILDING 



MIGHTY 
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NEW CARLINCHOUSE BLDC. 



HUSKY MARKET 

Perhaps you've read about Topeka's rapid increase in 
retail sales — the nation's leader in increase for many 
weeks running, in fact. Perhaps you know too that big 
and reliable industries give Topeka one of the highest 
employment ratings in the nation. You may also know 
about the record wheat crop we're enjoying ... or 
the record 45-million dollar construction program just 
underway. Knowing these facts, you may need one 
more for your fall-buying file: Topeka's trade territory 
population of nearly 500,000 is sold on WREN. 



More Listeners.. More Hours.. Than Any Other Station in Topeka 

*ASK US FOR ANY RECOCNZIED SURVEY OF THE LAST 4 YEARS 



5,000 Watts 




ABC 



GET THE FACTS FROM YOUR 
WEED & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 
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W/ii/ is it worthwhile for a national advertiser to 
plan a special radio campaign geared to the \egro 
market? 



Charles D. Kasher 



President 

Charles Antell, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland 




The 

picked panel 
answers 
Mr. Kasher 

Because a smart 
national advertis- 
er could very 
conceivably gel 
20' < of his sales 
volume from the 
10'/* Negro pop- 
ulation of the 
Flirted Stales. 
And. he should 
Mr. Ferguson <. e ( j( a ( a |<>Wer- 

cost-per-l .000, 
making it produce even more than 
20' < of his net profit. Sound like a 
pipe dream? There are more than 
15,000.000 Negroes in Aineriea. Geo- 
graphically they can he located, fre- 
quently making up half the population 
of a city. They are a sincere, respon- 
sive radio audience. They are a vivaci- 
ous, fun-loving, warm-hearted people 
and they love to be entertained. In 
this part of the country, radio, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, is the only me- 
dium that penetrates the suburb and 
subdivision, the town and farm, and 
goes through educational, racial and 
social barriers to reach the mass nf the 
Negro people. 

To a great degree, their speech is 
idiomatic to the extent that nobody 
sells a Negro like another Negro who 
Limits how to sell. For long term re- 
sulls an advertiser should invest his 
monev in a Negro personality of prov- 
en ability. Many sales messages in- 
tended for the ears of the Negro have 
fallen far short of their goal. But. 
once that sales message is phrased in 
his kind of talk and voiced hv a friend 



of his in whom he has confidence and 
pride, he'll buy more quickly and he'll 
buy more. 

They are an intensely proud and 
loyal people. To a degree, they buy 
what our WD1A personalities sell be- 
cause they are proud of them as sym- 
bols of progress. They are eager lo co- 
operate with I hem for the good of all 
Negroes. 

What of that remark about lower 
cost-per-l.OOil? In a station like ours 
you have one of America's most elli- 
cient advertising tools. A good N'egro- 
audienee station puts your message 
directly into the ears of the people you 
are trying to convince with very little 
feeding of barren ground. And even 
when a station has a considerable 
while audience as well, as ours has. 
this bonus is a part of the market on 
which advertisers have long depended 
for sales. 

From their cold, aloof ivory towers, 
some advertising men have been striv- 
ing desperately to dream up the one 
idea that might squeeze the last drop 
of blood from an ahead) mutilated 
white turnip. And yet. within his 
grasp, hangs plump and juicy, the suc- 
< nlent plum of a $15,000,000,000 Ne- 
gro market. 

The sooner he wakes up and reaches 
(.lit for tin* plum, the sooner h< may 
join the ranks of those -cores of na- 
tional advertisers who are already 
quietly going aboul the business of 
making mouev. honing ffivntlv that 
not too much of the competition will 
cp icli up on to the fa* • llisM here, liter- 
ally, is the -ales ojporlunilv of the 
decade. 

Bkkt Fei;ci;sox 
Manager 

iroiA 

Memphis 




Miss Allison 



\fter all the en- 
thusiastic articles 
a » d impressive 
statistics with 
u Inch adv ertisers 

^ iJT ; an< ^ a ? eni '' es have 

* £ 3 been harraged, 1 

d o u b I whether 
a n y o u i* today 
questions the val- 
ue of the Negro 
market. Our ex- 
perience certain- 
ly proves it. Through many years of 
advertising package goods products to 
the ""general" market, we have never 
seen results such as have been achieved 
in a relatively short time in the Negro 
market - -results far beyond the opti- 
mistic predictions in (hose articles and 
statistics. 

However, if the campaign to the Ne- 
gro market is to be truly worthwhile 
it must be really "'special." We have 
found that it is impossible to produce 
an amazingly high volume of sales at 
a dramatically low advertising cost. 
But only by applying special effort 
along special lines. 

The tiiuebnyer approaching the Ne- 
gro market often does not have the 
well developed yardstick; and working 
tools which serve so effectively in the 
general market. The three H*s- -reps, 
rate cards and ratings— which are so 
important to the tiincbuyei's other ac- 
tivities are too often lacking here. And 
so, special knowledge must be devel- 
oped painstakingly and special pro- 
cedures must he improvised for mak- 
ing subtle decisions which often can 
mean the difference between sensation- 
al success and discouraging failure. 

Copy. loo. must be different. You 
can I always use the cute jingle or 
minute transcription which has done 
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SPONSOR 




Mr. Donneson 



so well on the larger, general market 
stations. In fact you can't always use 
the same copy in all parts of the coun- 
try, nor equally well on gospel and 
jive programs. 

Our actual experience has prov eel 
beyond question that the Negro market 
h definitely worthwhile — responsive, 
loyal and very profitable. But only if. 
of course, it is approached in a "spe- 
cial" way. 

Madeleine Allison 
Media Director 
Herschel Z. Deutsch 
New York 



W hile some as- 
t u t e advertisers 
have discovered 
the Negro mar- 
ket, the bulk of 
, national advertis- 

ttfr ers has not. The 

K j^k first national ad- 

Jt vertiser an\ 

'^B^^SS particular indus- 
try that beams 
specific advertis- 
ing to the Negro market immediatelv 
gains the undivided product loyalt\ of 
large segments of this market. 

The cost-per-1.000 listeners is usu- 
al!} many times less than fin the larger 
radio stations. Negro-audience pro- 
grams are usually found on smaller in- 
dependents ranging in size from 250 
watts to 5,000 watts, but all with sig- 
nals that come into the Negro commu- 
nities like a ton of bricks. However, 
iheir rates are low enough to make the 
cost-per- 1,000 very low.— At WWRL 
the cost-per-1,000 on Negro audience 
shows is as low as 1 1<?. Yen few me- 
dia can deliver at such low cost. 

Negro people do listen to Negro 
rudience shows all over the eotrntn. 
A study made by Pulse in New York 
two months ago, showed that more j 
Negro people in greater New York 
I Negro pop.: 1,001.37! i listened to 
5 000-watt WWRL than any other ra- , 
dio station, network or independent. 
This is typical of listercr studies made 
In unbiased rating organizations in a 
dozen or more Negro markets. 

The Negro market i« large enough 
to require special attention. Most ad- 
vertisers in planning ;i national cam- 
paign would not omit cities like Boston 
(pop. 001,000) St, Louis (pop. 056.- 
000) or Pittsburgh (pop. 676.000). 
\ et in the New York area alone there 
(Please turn to page 40) 




ROOFS ARE BARE 
BUT SCREENS ARE 

\ \ \ \ \ i / / / / / 

^ GLOWING^. 

/ / / / |IM v \ \ 

Estimating TV sets — available audience — in On area usually" 
means "counting noses" — counting the TV aerials that dot the 
rooftops. In Toledo it's different — here you won't see many 
rooftop aerials— yet 7 out of 10 homes have TV sets tuned 
to WSPD-TV. A recent survey by Toledo University proved 
conclusively that Northwestern Ohio's a ONE STATION - 
CAPTIVE AUDIENCE market . . . by preference , * . 90% of 
the 185,000 set owners prefer WSPD-TV. Here's an audience" 
that stays tuned — no hop scotching the dial so your cOnf- 
mercial is missed. Rabbit ears, built in aerials — actually a 
ONE CHANNEL dial-ogives you the big TV audience in this 
BILLION DOLLAR MARKET^herTyou. buy WSPD-TV — the 
"Speedy" way to sales in Toledo and Northwestern Ohio. 
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Storer Broadcajh'ng Company 



Represented Nationally 
by K ATZ 



ZIV's NEW ELECTION YEAR SHOW THAT'S 







(VPTURING THE QRAMA THE gfgf AND THf 
EXCfTSMGNTW THE U. S. SENATE AT WORK! 





a great 
public service! 






S. Senator . . . 
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Radio 



...and now a 



m essage iiom oui sponsoj 




by Hob Foreman 



A, 



(lie fall roster of shows went 
ofi tin 1 air. some amazement was 
registered at the fact tliat the sit- 
uation comedy type of program 
had climbed to a position of domi- 
nance. Exemplified by / Lore 
Lucy, which is way out front in 
anybody*.* rating system, shows of 
this type ended up leaps and 
bound.- (or should I say sprocket- 
holes) ahead of. say Mr. Merle 
who. according to A.R.B., just 
made the first 10. 

My Friend lrma had also elo-ed 
fast and looks like it will be in the 
money for a loinr while next sen- 
son. too. The only amazing thing 
to me is. why the amazement? 



The human embryo pa?.-e.- 
througli the entire history of man's 
development and television, too. is 
doing just that — almost before be- 
ing born. So there should be little, 
if any. wonderment at what is hap- 
pening right now. For example, 
look back a scant five years, and 
you'll recall. Tin sure, how the 
soothsayers were statins; llatly that 
TV was only for phiy-b\ -plav 
spoils broadcasting. (Remember 
when they said that about radio?) 

Then the boys with the ouija 
boards went on record statins; that 
von needed an hour-long program 
to get ininact out of the new me- 
dium. (Kadio took 20 veai> to 



live down that fallacy: remem- 
ber?) 

Next eame the swamis with tow- 
els on their beads, and these gave 
forth the revelation that no one 
eon Id possibly watch daytime tele- 
vision because the housewives of 
America wouldn't have time with 
all their dusting and diapering 
chores. (Once they bad also said 
then 1 was no market for daytime 
radio because women were too 
busy! ) 

And now we find that the loose- 
ly formated. 60-miniite TV vari- 
ety show has burned up more acres 
of gags and comics than are avail- 
able, so each week there is consid- 
erable fizzling and sputtering, and 
.-hows of this type have more and 
more trouble getting off the 
ground. Then, at this crucial mo- 
ment, in waltzes the first really 
fiinnv situation comedv (unfortu- 
nately, the Erwiiis and Beulah 
mis-ed). The newcomer was half 
an hour in length, a barrel of fun. 
i Please turn to \>as.e !•!>! 



Ren fluff i| on film show reruns 

As :■ follow-up to Itoh Foreman's comments on reruns in the 11 
July issue, here's a viewpoint from Hen Duffy, president. ItltDO: 

I. // the public is expected to buy a product as a result of advertising, 
it is important that nothing he done to discredit the product or company 
untiring the product. It should always he ''in character." A rerun or 
second showing would rewh some new people, but those u ho viewed it 
before may get upset and this would reflect on their attitude towards 
the client's product. Why go looking jor trouble by being "penny wise 
and pound foolish?"' 

*i. Experience has indicated that reruns can secure an audience, but 
research mi the effect ol reruns on the Ti public l those who have viewed 
before) is lucking. \ot audience measurement, but audience attitude. 
H. Hernns are okay 'it certain times under certain conditions (summer 
replacements, etc.) but at the height of the season, tor high ranking, 
high cost shows in key time \pots and sponsoied by top ranking adver- 
tisers, they are out of place. 

•I. I he '/noted cost* ioi second showings jor many shows are too high. 
.'>. \ lot depends upon the type of sponsor, For example, advertiser'! 
with selected dealers selling high priced products may lie iriticized b\ 
the dealers for "palming at)'' second, showings. 

U. ) ou can get away with second showings on children. Perhaps here it 
is an advantage because children like to anticipate what is going to 
happen. Ulopalong (lassitli is a good example.) Further, you. can get 
away with second showings in non-competitive time, spots better than 
you can in the competitive time periods. "The show's the thing." A 
person may read a good book twice instead of reading a pooi hook, lint 
if }ou had the selection ol two good books on your reading table. m>u 
would be more likeh to rend them both than to read one twice. 



commercial reviews 

(See also Conventions stor\ page 24) 

TELEVISION 



-I'll nsoh : 
ACFNCV : 

iM««;n vm : 



Wcstinghouse 
McCann-Erickson. N. Y. 
Republican Convention 



The Westinghouse commercial format 
of ti:e Republican Convention, at least for 
the first two days of the extravaganza, was, 
I'd say, a model of restraint, good taste, 
and held to a minimum of intrusion. Hav- 
ing transported the first lady of commer- 
cialdom, Betty Furness, to Chicago, the 
advertiser offered copy that was informa- 
tive, interesting and well presented. The 
first glimpse I caught of Miss Furness (I 
think it was her premiere — on the dav he- 
fore the circus began) she explained, by 
way of preface and apology, that she would 
break in from time to time during the 
proceedings to tell us about Westinghouse 
rnd its products. Tactfully she pointed 
out that her remarks would never obscure 
sny important convention news, and she 
showed how a buzzer would interrupt her 
(Please turn In i>apc M)) 
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T. V. story board 

A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 

S A It It A 



NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO; 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 




How to present a new product to TV viewers is ably illustrated 
in a series of program commercials lor Finesse — the new cream 
shampoo of Jules MoiUenier, Inc. For this highly competitive mar- 
ket, these SARRA-produced messages sell — and sell hard — on the 
product's colloidal cleansing, utilizing live action and illustrative 
animation sequences. As an added note, Dr. Jules Montenier himsell 
appears in the SARRA VIDE-O-RIGINAL commercials. Earle 
Ludgin & Company is the agency. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 




In an aura of dignity, introduced by the distinctive twin medallions 
to mark its 60th anniversary, Philco showed its entire line of prod- 
ucts to the TV audience in a commercial opening produced by 
Surra especially for presentation of the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions. The quality of reproduction and reception 
is another evidence of the excellence of the SARRA VIDE-O- 
RIGINAL print. Produced for the Philco Corporation through the 
Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 




This sprightly group of TV commercials produced by SARRA for 
Lo)ie Star Beer bounce right into viewers' consciousness and hold 
their attention from jingle introduction through a series of product- 
enjoyment action scenes interpolated with appetite-appealing still- 
lifes to the ending jingle fadeout. The sparkle of Lone Star Beer 
is shown to best advantage in the crystal-clarity of the SARRA 
VIDE-O-RIGINAL prints. Made for the Lone Star Brewing Com- 
pany under the supervision of Thomas F. Conroy, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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percentages 
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400% 



sales increase 
CHltKEN-OF-THE-SEA' TUNA 



?20°| 



^~56tSfin"crease 
REAL-KILL' BUG KILLER 



200% 



sales increase 
'PERMA STARCH' 



A. Earle Clark, food broker, has found that mvj television 
h:is brought him sales increases up to 400"^. ..this from the 
825,000 year 'rmind residents who speno over one billion 
dollars annually in the great south Florida market. 

Learn more about this amazing WTVJ sales storv ! 
CALL VOl'K FKLi: & PETKRS' COLONEL TODAY! 



*?l<xrCda& ^Cx^f TV Station 

mm 

CHANNEL 4 : MIAMI 



COMMERCIAL REVIEWS 

{Continued from page 46) 

and presented two different, yet 
sympathetic people. What hap- 
pens? We're amazed that it wins 
friends and influences rating ser- 
\ ices. But why? 

Since Lucy's success it's safe to 
assume that scores of other situa- 
tion shows are already underway, 
hoth live and on film. Some have 
already been aired as summer re- 
placements. Others are in the cut- 
ting rooms being processed into pi- 
lot films, and still others are onlv 
in typewritten form, bound with 
equal parts of Bristol board and 
hope. 

One of the smartest ways to de- 
velop shows of this type and of the 
right caliber has been devised by 
several producers who are current- 
ly engaged in the making of tele- 
vision films. These outfits are now 
in production with a series of un- 
related dramatic programs, which 
are already spoken for by sponsors 
either on a network or as local 
buys. In each 13 of the series, the 
producers expend a little extra 
money and a lot of extra effort 
trying to come up with a plot or a 
cast or a combination of both 
which looks like it would be a good 
bet expanded into a series on its 
own. This singleton film paid for 
by die original sponsor (and run 
by him or by '"them" if it is syn- 
dicated) becomes the pilot film 
from which the contemplated sit- 
uation series is peddled. I know 
of one ease in which this technique 
has already worked and another 
nca r-miss. 

Whatever does emerge next 
year, it is obvious that more and 
more situation comedies will find 
their way onto rosters of networks, 
local stations, and advertisers next 
fall . . . for the simple reason that 
such ventures are pleasant to view, 
comparatively low in cost (up 
against I he hour variety show, that 
is) and far easier to put together 
from a scripting, casting, and pro- 
duction standpoint. 

A good thing, I'd say, for audi- 
ences and advertisers alike! 
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MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

[Continued from page 43) 

are more Negro people than the entire 
population of any of these three cities. 

A national advertiser will receive a 
great deal of extra merchandising be- 
cause these stations are anxious to 
make the campaign a success. At 
WWRL we set up product displays in 
supermarkets; send out many promo- 
tion pieces to grocers, druggists; call 
on wholesalers; attend company sales 
meetings; continually advertise and 
promote shows through newspapers, 
posters, etc. 

Breads, riee, sugar, flour, canned 
milk, canned meats, coffee are more in 
daily demand than luxury type foods. 
Any advertiser in each of the above 
industries that beams ads to the Negro 
market will gain thousands of regular 
customers who buy this type of product. 

However, when money is available 
Negro people will buy the best quality 
product regardless of price. With more 
people working today than ever be- 
fore, the Negro market is ready for 
higher priced items in all food and 
drug, as well as soft and hard goods 
lines. One supermarket chain sells 
more quality cuts of steaks in low in- 
come Bedford-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn 
I predominantly Negro) than in their 
high income, predominantly white 
Manhasset, L. I., supermarkets. 

A national advertiser will be reach- 
ing domestic workers who not only buy 
for their own family, but in many in- 
stances for the family they work for. 

Selvin Donneson 
Sales Manager 

WWRL 
New York 

When a nation- 
al advertiser 
knows that he has 
substantial dis- 
tribution in a Ne- 
gro market he 
shouldn't be con- 
tent to sit back. 
Instead he should 
do something spe- 
cific to keep up 
with competition 
through the utilization of special cam- 
paigns rather than a general campaign. 

If, for example, the product up for 
promotion, is food the advertiser knows 
the Negro population represents a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total popu- 




Mr. Wootton 



lation. He then ha* Mime idea ot the 
potential dollar volume they represent. 

Since the per capita spendable Ne- 
gio consumer dollar, for food, esti- 
mated at 27.9 cents, approximates the 
national average, the interested nation- 
al food advertiser's targets can be pin- 
pointed, market-b} market, just so long 
as they have information which fully 
establishes such a potential. 

These advertisers must be willing to 
grapple with the definition of "mar- 
kets.'" generally, and the so-called Ne- 
gro market, in particular. They must 
establish the market ratio between 
white and non-whites, and be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

This is one of the measurements de- 
vised to provide the evidence of \egro 
market worth, as related to any con- 
templated over-all campaign. 

Many so-called "sure fire" national 
radio campaigns actually promote 
"discrimination." against the advertis- 
er's own dealerships. Dealerships whose 
investments in property, by grace of 
location, happens to be, in what, some 
uninformed advertisers and/or their 
agencies prefer to call "C" and "D" 
markets. 

One of several possible formulae for 
some national advertisers designed to 
enable them to determine the worthi- 



ness. 



in Negro radio 



usage, is to re- 



assay" the sales pattern their products 
now reveal, to find out, whether or not 
such products have a common affinity 
with Negroes and/or Southerners as 
consumers. 

Under this requisite, the advertiser 
may get to know the sympathetic rela- 
tionship between market groups, pre- 
sumed to be different, in social and 
economic backgrounds. 

When appealed to, through both 
Hillbilly and Spiritual programs over 
the same station, the impact can be 
measured separately. 

Local and/or regional sales man- 
agers inherit a greater control over the 
processes for merchandising tie-in, re- 
lated to the media and the product. 

Coverage of a market is not the only- 
desirable element to be achieved by r 
the national advertiser interested in 
Negro markets. Through the employ- 
ment of Negro market radio, penetra- 
tion is then possible, as well. 

Joe Wootton 

Director 

Radio Division 

Interstate United Newspapers 

New York 
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KNOW HOW 

iiil'M 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF NEW 
NATIONAL REP! 

Takeum ad in SPONSOR . . 
Tellum many Paleface 
about new brother — 
"Brave-Who-Cover-Country" 

WILLIAM G. 

RAMBEAU 

National Representatives 

Sellum OKLAHOMAN 
same way . . . 
Cover Market plenty 
MUSIC • NEWS • SPORTS 
Keepum Sponsors happy! 

REX M. 

"CHIEF" LESTER 

Vice President 
General Manager 
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ITS THE 
FREQUENCY 
THAT COUNTS 



OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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WHEN 

TELEVISION 




RESULTS 

Here's a rich market . . . and 
here's Central New York's most 
looked at television station — 
ready to present your story to 
a "buying" audience. More top 
shows . . . more local adver- 
tisers . . . greater results. 



say "WHEN 



11 



CENTRAL NEW YORK'S MOST 
LOOKED AT TELEVISION STATION 



CBS 




Represented Nationally 
By the KATZ AGENCY 

• ABC • DUMONT 



WHEN 

TELEVISION 

K SYRACVSEJ 

A MEREDITH TV STATION 




agency profile 



Chester MuvCrucUen 

V.p. & dir. radio-TV prod. 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield 



It isn't very often than an agency radio- R director gets his name 
mentioned on a eoast-lo-coasl TV show, so that an incident on Break 
the Hank las-t year was something of a precedent shatterer. In the 
middle of this show Heri Parks was delivering an Ipana commercial 
when it suddenly dawned on him that there had heen a script change 
just hefore the show and that he was delivering the unrevised version. 
Throwing out his arms in a supplicating gesture. Parks cried into 
the camera, "Chester. Chester, forgive me, 1 really didn't mean it." 

Although this if not a tvpical incident, it is indicative of the sort 
of camaraderie that Chester MacCracken generates among his asso- 
ciates. Me is the antithesis of the "Von Stroheim type 1 ' of radio-T\ 
director described in a recent sponsor article. In the score of years 
that he has heen in the air media end of the agency business, no one 
recalls an instance of temperament or lost temper. 

Horn in Chicago. Mac moved out to the quieter environs of Ore- 
gon at an early age. eventually look his degree at Oregon Stale. After 
seven years with Skelly Oil Co., during which he switched from 
being a sales student to the advertising department, he worked for 
Scott Paper Co.. J. Walter Thompson, Benton & Bowles and Pedlar 
& Ryan before hitching up with his present employer. 

Mac looks forward to the expansion of TV facilities for a number 
of reasons, one of which is the desire to avoid the loss of quality 
which results from the use of kinescopes. "It's not too mu. h of a 
problem with Bristol-Myers' Break the Bank because bright lighting 
is used throughout the show."' he sa\s. "But Borden's Treasury Men 
in Action often uses lowkev effects which transmit poorly on kinc. 

"Another advantage of TV's expansion is the fact that the only 
added cost to tin sponsor w ill be time charges. Talent costs remain 
the same whether you use 10 stations or 1.500.'' 

"But. frankly. 1 don't see bow it's posshle, from a business economy 
point of view, to support 1.500 TV stations. Even with the limited 
number of stations, we ha\e today, some of thein are ssl i 1 1 losing 
money." 

From his ollice on the 52nd Hour of the Empire State Building, 
Mac commutes to his home in Broiix*\ille. \. N . One of the few men 
in his line who doesn't see any sense in Hogging a little white ball 
around the fairways, he gets Ins relaxation reading and puttering 
w illl photograph) . 
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Don't let the 240 pages scare you. 
Once you've cracked the 1952 Fall Facts Issue, you'll discover that 
we've kept your reading interests uppermost. We've indexed, section- 
alized, charted our thousands of facts. We've handled text in ques- 
tion-and-answer style. 

By all odds, this is the most factual and important of the six Fall 
Facts Issues published by SPONSOR. Naturally we're prejudiced. But 
unbiased readers are writing, wiring, and phoning that each of the 
eight sections is a honey — and we're doing any reader a service by sell- 
ing him on the extraordinary value of using its contents. 

The highlights of the book are Radio Basics, TV Basics, Interna- 
tional Basics, and the detailed TV Map. Each of these four sections 
is being made available in reprint form. Last year only the Radio Basics 
reprints were available ; 30,000 were sold. 

If this ad sells you on the Fall Facts Issue (that's its aim) and you 
don't have a copy write to SPONSOR, 510 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 



magazine for radio and TV advertisers 



SPONSOR 
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This SPONSOR department features capsuled reports ot 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg- ; 
ments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 

Oaklttntl pitches its intlustrial advantages via TV 

Oakland. CaL fed up with being re- 
garded a* San Francisco"? "kid broth- 
er," started a drhe to promote itseli 
1 ack in \')'M). This \ear. when Oakland 
added T\ to its promotional efforts, it 
became mohabh the first advertiser to 
Us*' T\ for the purpose of pitching the 
industrial advantages of an area. 




To lure industry, films dramatized area pluses 

The Metropolitan Oakland Area 
l \lanieda County) has a $70,000 an- 
nual advertising budget, financed en- 
tirely by cit\ and county funds, in or- 
der to attract new industry to the area. 
This year Ryder & Ingrain Ltd.. Oak- 
land ad agency, which handles the 
MOA account, decided to allocate 
$10,000 of the budget to TV (the rest 
goes largely for ads in business mags 
and newspapers, direct mail, follow-up 
activities). I he thinking which led to 
the decision ran something like this: 
The best wa\ to sell a prospect was to 
have him visit Oakland for a personal 
look. The next best was to make a full- 
length feature film and show it to him. 
Both of these were ruled out due to 
high cost and other factors. TV offered 
a means of showing off Oakland at 
comparatively low-cost providing it 
was used smartly. 

The a unify had three five-minute 
sound films built (by the YT. A. Pal- 
mer Company. San Francisco) on the 
general theme "Why they chose MOA." 
F.aeh featured a testimonial from an 
executive 1 o r a national firm telliii" win- 
hi> firm selected this area for a branch 
plant and how it worked out in actual 



operation. The three firms chosen were 
Ceneral Foods. Maxwell House Divi- 
sion: St. Regis Paper Company and 
Detroit Steel Products Company. 

These films were run between March 
and June on stations WPIX and 
VTNBT. Xew York: WEWS and 
KXBK. Cleveland: WEXR and WBKB, 
Chicago. To make sure that the right 
audience saw the films. MOA used 
mail, phone and wire to notify all in- 
dustrial prospects in each viewing area. 

From the standpoint of volume and 
quality of returns, according to Ryder 
& Ingram president. Ross H. Ryder. 
TV compared favorably with any of 
the other media being used (at the end 
of each film, they in\ ited write-ins for 
a free book "Why they chose MOA of 
California" ). Rut more important than 
the number, volume or quality of re- 
turns, said Ryder, were the scores of 
letters from business counsel, site-find- 
ing firms complimenting the area. 

Photo at left shows the key men in- 
volved in the campaign: (1. to r.) : 
Walter Eggcrt. pres., Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Maurice 0. Read, 
chairman. Exec. Committee, MOA: 
Ross H. Ryder; Harry Bartell, chair- 
man. Alameda County Hoard of Super- 
visors. * * * 



ll'LW'-TV spurs activity with 
"Operation Sunburst'' 

To dissipate hot-weather inertia 
about TV. both audience- and advertis- 
er-wise, and to prove to sponsors that 
they can get as good results from T\ 
in the summer as at any other time. 
WLW-TY IWLW-C. Columbus, WLW- 
D. Dayton. YVLW-T. Cincinnati I is run- 
ning its about summertime promotion 
plan "Operation Sunburst" for the sec- 
ond year. 

This year, in addition to a lineup of 
top-caliber summer shows backed to 
the hilt with continuous promotion, 
merchandising and exploitation, the 
drive is spearheaded by a special in- 
terest-provoking feature: a contest for 
viewers offering $30,000 in prizes. The 
contest centers on the theme "If I were 
President." capitalizes on the height- 
ened interest in politics this year. 
Strong viewing incentive is provided 
by the clues that the three WL\V-T\ 
stations flash on the screen daily — at 
irregular times — to help contestants an- 
swer 00 questions pertaining to the 
presidency. Each entrant must also 
write a short essay on what be would 
do if he were the chief exerutive. 

Launched on 17 June, the contest 
will run throughout the three-month 
"Sunburst" schedule. It is being ex- 
tensively promoted via newspaper ads. 
cab covers, car cards, 3.000 newsstand 
posters, truck posters, hundreds of 
counter cards, plus on-the-air promo- 
tions, day and night. Some 500,000 
entry blanks are being distributed 
throughout the area. 

Because of the "Sunburst" effort. 
WLW-TV reports a 35 'e gross billing 
increase for June 1952 over June 1951 ; 




11 S\ 15 plays weekentl host to timebnyers at sporting event 

More than 59 timebuyers from lead- late in June. They are shown in the 

photo above at Hancock Field. Svra- 



ing ad 



agencies were weekend 



guests 



of WSVR and WSVR-TV (Syracuse) 
at the Intercollegiate Rowing Regatta 



case, about to board one of the two 
planes ( bartered for them by WSYR. 
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as of mid-July. 102 new accounts have 
been acquired. 

Advertiser? tying in with "Sunburst" 
this summer include Clorets, Red Top 
Beer. B. C. Remedies, Tide. 15. F. 
Goodrich. Sinclair Oil. French's Mus- 
tard. Balm Beach Suits, Albers Super- 
markets, Kroger Grocery Company. 

Among advertisers using "'Sunburst'' 
roultfully last year, according to 
WLW-TY, were Ford Dealers, Raleigh 
Cigarettes, International Harvester. 
Minnesota Mining. American Vitamins. 
I . S. Tobacco. Arthur Murray. Pontiac 
Dealers. * * * 

Briefly . . . 

Jane Todd, woman commentator on 
KCBS. San Francisco, was the grand 
prize winner in the 1952 Wendy War- 
ren and the News (CBS Radio, Monday 
through Friday. 12:00 to 12:15 p.m.) 
\\ omen's Commentator Contest. Her 
story of a Chinese-American housewife 
whose shrimp-fishing business will send 
three youngsters to college this fall 
won Jane Todd a stay in \ew York 
City, complete with a tour of high 
spots, as guest of General Foods and 
Benton & Bowles. 




KCBS commentator Todd won a whirl in N. Y. 



At a party held by Wendy Warren 
in Miss Todd's honor at the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel, guests included (photo. 1. 
to r.) Henry Flynn, Eastern sales man- 
ager. CBS Radio Spot Sales; Jane 
Todd; Fred Hitchcock, product man- 
ager. Maxwell House Coffee Div.. Gen- 
eral Foods; Wendy Warren; Harry 
Warren. Maxwell House account exec- 
utive. Benton & Bowles. 

-i * * 

Following the House of Commons 
approval of a plan for making British 
television commercials, a slurring state- 
ment was made concerning American 
"Good taste" in TV commercials. Offi- 
cials of the Telepix Corporation, Holly- 
wood TV producer, rushed to the de- 
( Please turn to page 58) 



• COMPARE ... the Coverage with 
the Cost and You'll discover 
Why this Greater "Dollar Distance' 
Buy is Ringing More Cash 
Registers than ever 
for Advertisers! 




• Covers a tremendous 
Population Area 
in 5 States at the 
Lowest rate of any 
Major Station in 
this Region! 

"it's The DETROIT Area's Greater Buy!" 

Guardian Bldg. • Detroit 26 

Adam J. Younc, Jr., Inc., Nat'l Rep. • J. E. Campeau, President 
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PINPOINT 
YOUR 

PERSISTENT 
SALESMAN 




SELLING 
PROSPEROUS 
SOUTHERN 
NEW 
ENGLAND 
with 

UNDUPUCATED COVERAGE 

in 

220,000 

homes! 

Represented Nationally by 

Weed Television 

In New England — Bertha Bannan 



What's New in Research? 



hi 



Com pari sim of proarom tapes shows ttoxitig 
topped hi/ coinc'ffi/ roriefi/ 

1-7 JUNE 1952 1-7 JUNE 1951 



PROGRAM TYPE RANK 


AVG. RATING 


RANK 


AVG. RATING 


Comedy variety I 


25.0 


o 


12.3 


Boxing 2 


25.5 


I 


22.5 


Westerns It 


1 !».«> 


i 


14.3 


Comedy situation i 


l!).:t 


5 


12.5 


Drama & Mysteries 5 


17.;: 


2 


10.7 


Talent competition 0 


1 5.0 


3 


15.3 


Horse racing 7 


12.0 


18 


4.5 


Musical variety 11 


1 1.5 


a 


10.7 


Quiz-Aud. Partic. 0 


1 1.4 


!> 


10.2 


Wrestling 10 


10.7 


14 


7.2 


No. Quarter-Hours: 67J2 


No. Quarter-Hours: ^ 


'47 


(Source: Multi-Marlcet Telepulse) 








Comment: Despite the rapid rise of Cuiuei 


ly varietv 


a> the 


most popular TV program tvpe. ! 


)Oxing still manages to stick close 


on the heels of the leader. It will 


also he noted that the only 


stand- 


ard program type that underwent 


a marked shift 


over the year was 


Drama & Mysteries. In June of last year it was 


the second most 


popular type. This veai it ranks 


fifth. 







Vfffiomif ftfff tiif/.v top 10 programs 

(Percentage of homes reached in program station areas] 





TRENDEX 


TV 




NIELSEN RADIO 


Rank 


1-7 July 1952 
Program Rating 


Network 


Rank 


8-14 June 1952 
Program 


Rating 


1 


Talent Scouts 


29.9 


CBS 


1 


You Bet Your Life 


7.6 


2 


Godfrey's Friends 


26.2 


CBS 


2 


Broadway Is My Ceot 


7.2 


3 


Racket Squad 


22.1 


CBS 


3 


Romance 


6.7 


4 


Pabst Fights 


21.4 


CBS 


4 


Fibber McGee 


6.6 


5 


The Web 


20.7 


CBS 


5 


Dr. Christian 


6.2 


6 


Summer Theatre 


19.6 


NBC 


6 


Big Story 


6.0 


7 


Big Town 


19.1 


NBC 


7 


Walk a Mile 


5.9 


8 


Dragnet 


18.3 


NBC 


8 


The Lineup 


5.3 


9 


Little Margie 


18.2 


CBS 


9 


Great Gildcrslccve 


5.3 


10 


Danger 


17.6 


CBS 


10 


Bob Hope 


5.3 


Trendex Note: Republican 
all network — 41.0 rating 


convention 


July 
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iVoft? available in reprint farm 

4 BASIC TOOLS FOR SPONSORS 



Had to Bitsivs (revised, 19S2) 

16-page supplement reprinted from 1952 Fall Facts 
issue. Includes 31 charts and tables statistically out- 
lining the vital facts of radio distribution, listening, 
cost-per-thousand, out -of -home listening, comparative 
media costs, hour-by-hour listening, effects of TV, etc. 



SPONSOR • 510 MADISON AVE. • NEW YORK 22 
Please send me copies of 

RADIO BASICS and Bill me later. 

Name 

Firm 



Address 

City 

10c. each in quantities of 100 or more; 15c. each for 25 or more; 25c. 
for single copy. 



State- 



TV BasU'S (a SPONSOR first) 

16-page reprint of supplement appearing in sponsor's 
Fall Facts issue. Statistical data on TV homes, viewing 
habits, cost-per-thousand , comparative media costs. 22 
charts presenting the case for TV as gathered from the 
best available research sources. 



SPONSOR • 510 MADISON AVE. • NEW YORK 22 
Please send me copies of 

TV BASICS 



and Bill me later. 



Name. 
Firm 



Address 

City 

lOc. each in quantities of 100 or more; 15e. each for 25 or more; 25c. 
for single copy. 



State 



TV iW«p (sh owing TV locations and network links) 

Shotvs every TV market and stations; lists number of 
sets in market, net affiliation of stations; representative 
for each station with New York phone number. 



International Basics (Radio & TV Abroad) 

Basic data on stations in the 50 countries outside 
U.S.A. that permit commercial broadcasting. Charts 
of international market and radio coverage; compari- 
son with newspapers; U. S. imports; U. S. advertisers 
and moneys spent ; agencies doing business abroad, etc. 



SPONSOR 



The 



USE 



SPONSOR • 510 MADISON AVE. • NEW YORK 22 
Please send me copies of 

TV MAP 



and Bill me later. 



Name. 
Firm 



Address 

City 

10c. each, 50 or more; 20c. each, 10 or more; single map free to sub- 
scribers; additional copy, 25c. 



State 



SPONSOR • 510 MADISON AVE. • NEW YORK 22 
Please send me copies of 

INTERNATIONAL BASICS 

Name. 

Firm 



Address 
City 



State. 



10c. each for 50 or more copies; 20o. per single copy. 
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COMMERCIAL REVIEWS 

i Continued from page 16) 

whenever the convention itself warranted 
a flash cut-in. A good gimmick and ex- 
cellent public relations. 

Also — this was the first time in history, 
I believe, that a program was enabled to 
interrupt .1 commercial and may very well 
start a trend in the industry, though I 
doubt it. 

The brief and fairly infrequent commer- 
cial chats with Betty covered a variety of 
subjects such as dehumidifiers, ranges and 



the propulsion equipment (whatever that 
is) on the new liner, United States. The 
copy was fairly colloquial and, as usual, 
well delivered. 



.sponsor: 
aci m y: 

PROGRAM : 



Philco 

Hutchins Adv. Co., N. Y. 
Republican Convention 



Having witnessed but a fraction of the 
convention sponsored bv the above adver- 
tiser, I'm not in a position to make any 
sweeping statements. But I would like to 
point out one basic difference between Phil- 
co copy and what I saw (and described 




You can't cover Indiana's #2 
market from another state. 

Our rates are local and include 
complete merchandising distri- 
bution and promotion assistance. 

We serve 400,000 loyal listen- 
ers in Negro, rural, industrial, 
and four nationality groups. 

Only the Gary Sales Plan sells 
Indiana's second market. 

Call us without obligation. 

Gen. Mgr.-WWCA 



WWCA 



Gary Indiana's 
No. 2 Market 



50 kw 



10 kw 



above) for Westinghouse. I'm referring 
to the use of a voice-over treatment to de- 
pict the virtues of a piece of equipment 
versus the straightforward presentation of 
a Betty Furness talking-as-she-demon- 
strates. 

Here is a fair comparison of the two 
techniques and, of course, the more direct 
(Furness) method beats the voice-over 
hands down. I say "of course" because 
a person talking as product features are 
pointed out bv the speaker is far closer 
to the direct type of selling done on the 
retail sales floor, and since TV is at its 
best when it's closest to retail selling, voice- 
over is obviously the weaker of the two. 

In fact, I often wonder why so much 
voice-over is used for demonstration copv. 
It seems silly to have one voice talk while 
another person in pantomime points to the 
features being described. This puts an in- 
surmountable acting-burden on the thes- 
pian doing the mute demonstration as well 
as dissipating the greatest value of televi- 
sion, namely, its ability to combine inte- 
grated sight, sound and motion. Phil CO s 
pretty little girl gesturing at the refriger- 
ator while a man's voice extolled same was 
mane — but not her fault- 




sponsor : 

AGENCY 1 



PROCRAM : 



Wheatles 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 

Inc., N. y. 
Stu Brwin Show 



Wheaties copy on the Erwin show as 
evidenced by the middle break on 7 July 
is an example of well rounded salesman- 
ship. This effort delivered Mike Fitzmau- 
rice as a sportscaster, Stan Musial as a 
home run hitter, a giant size kernel of 
wheat as a demonstrator, and some slick 
optical work as package-identifier. 

Within the span of a single commercial, 
we thus covered a number of very sound 
and diverse, but well-related copy points. 
The sports insert which progresses from 
crowd-scene to the sportscaster in his booth 
and then to the field is well shot and edited 
so that it appears to be a continuous piece 
of filmed action (which I'm sure it isn't), 
and the part played by Fitzmaurice is thor- 
oughly convincing. 

I'm not sure that the giant wheat kernel 
as it is taken apart to point out its energy- 
supply, etc., is a very tasty thought but it 
certainly is a graphic one. 

As for the gimmick at the end — pop-ons 
of the various letters which go to spell the 
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name Wheaties on the box — here is a fine 
bit of attention-holding art and lab-work. 
It is replete with action, since each letter 
also brings with it a line-drawing of some- 
one engaged in a sport-endeavor — it is 
relevant because of the way the visual 
treatment is achieved, and it is dramatic 
since the motion really holds the eye and 
fixes the product name in one's mind. 



agency: Schick Electric Shavers 

program: Kudner Agency, Inc., N. Y. 
sponsor: Crime Syndicated 

I have only one bone to pick with the 
copy used for this electric shaver — and 
it's simply this. Every woman (not the 
market, I realize) and most men who see 
this copy in which the salesman uses the 
shaver and then hands it to the prospec- 
tive customer to use is horrified, disgusted, 
and repelled. I daresay even the most mas- 
culine male feels that there is something 
unsanitary and downright vulgar about 
this — almost as bad as using someone else's 
toothbrush. 

Hence no matter how good the product 
and how sound the demonstration of it 
on this footage, a repulsive thought such 
as perpetrated here, as graphically as TV 
can do it, serves to unsell Schick shavers. 



MEN, MONEY, MOTIVES 

{Continued from page 6) 

tricky, not candid, loaded with selective 
statistics. Worse, copy has been written 
on occasion more to appeal to the 
known prejudices of the men okaying 
the appropriation than to appeal to 
John Q. Public. This was the sort of 
self-deception by Boards of Directors 
against which Fortune sounded off. 



A symbol, it seems, of the hoked-up 
kind of institutional advertising which 
has drawn unfavorable comment is the 
barefoot boy with fishing pole. Just 
why this barefoot boy, out of James 
Whitcomb Riley, is supposed to be so 
nostaglic, so beguiling, so perfect an 
argument for rugged individualism is 
never explained. But the folklore seems 
uncritically accepted among advertis- 
ing copy writers that almost any Board 
of Directors is sure to purr with delight 
if they are shown some variation of 
Huckleberry Finn. 



Fortune has called the roll of non- 
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sense in in.-tituliuiial advertising. But 
none of the valid objections to ropy 
hokum invalidates the usefulness of 
"institutional advertising itself. What 
is needed is heller use, not abandon- 
inent. 

« « # 

Fairfax (lone, president of Foote. 
I "one. & Bidding, emphasized anew re- 
cently before the National Industrial 
\cl\ertisers Association in Chicago the 
vast need of getting business more ia- 
vorabiy impressed upon the people. It 
was too widely accepted, he argued. 



that su<« es» in business was equivalent 
to failure in morals. Great numbers of 
Americans still bought the concept that 
"bigness is bad and that business is 
sharpie, wholly materialistic" and pred- 
atory, and profoundly unsc rupulous." 
* * * 

Cone spoke of institutional advertis- 
ing as building-in a third-dimensional 
factor in the public's picture of busi- 
ness. This is a good analogy. Plainly 
the public often lacks understanding in 
depth of business. I!ut it goes the other 
way round, too. Often enough business 




An independent survey of radio listening habits in the 
Red River Valley was recently made by students at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. The Survey cov- 
ered 3,969 farm families in 22 counties within about 90 
miles of Fargo. In answer to the question. "To what 
radio station does your family listen most?" 78.6% of 
the families said WDAY, 4.4% Station "B", 2.3% Sta- 
tion "C", 2.1% Station "D", etc. WDAY was a 17-to- 
1 choice over the next station . . . a 3 x /x-to-l favorite 
over all competition combined!* 

It's the same story in town. Year after year, WDAY 
makes a run-away of the Hooper race, consistently get- 
ting a 3-to-l greater Share of the Fargo-Moorhead 
Audience than all other stations combined! 

Truly, WDAY is a colossal radio buy in a stupendous 
farm market. Write direct, or ask Free & Peters for 
all the facts. 



*Com petition includes local studios of the other three 
major networks. 



WDAY • NBC • 970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 
V'rt'v & IVlcrn , Im%, Kxelusivi* National l{epr«'Kenl:iliv«*s 



managements exhibit a lack of under- 
standing in depth of the way ordinary 
Joes react. No barefoot boys with fish- 
ing poles, they. ★ * * 
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(Continued from page 53) 

fense: they immediately sent a dem- 
onstration reel of ty pical American TV 
commercials to the House of Commons 
to disprove the statement. Ad agencies 
handling products which had IV 
pitches on the reel included Hoy S. 
Durstine, Calkins & Hnldcn, Tim Mor- 
row. Hixson-Jorgcnsen. Ringer and As- 
sociates. Richard 15. Atchison. Leonard 
Shane. 

* * * 

The newest Frederick W. Ziv Com- 
pany radio production. Freedom, L . S. 
A. — a dramatic-, informative series 
about the Americ an scene starring Ty- 
rone Bower — will be released for 
broadcast early in September. I his is 
the first Ziv radio program sinc e / Was 
A Communist for the FBI was intro- 
duced last year. Freedom, U. S. A. 
combines showmanship with the reali- 
ties of the American scene today, ac- 
cording to John L. Sinn, executive v. p. 
of Ziv; was created by Ziv in response 
to requests by many radio stations that 
they produce another new program, 
e « » 

KFWB. Los Angeles, points with 
pride to the results achieved in a one- 
day announcement campaign for Wil- 
j shire Beverages. Sponsor used 23 half- 
minute announcements. Hob Kaufman. 
KFWH account exec utive, reports a to- 
tal of 3,798 cards and letters in re- 
sponse; this, he stresses, in a market 
whic h has 23 radio stations and seven 
TV stations. 

* * * 

The 150th anniversary of the l)u- 
I'ont Company on U> July was marked 
by ceremonies at the site of the com- 
pany's first mill on Hrandywine Creek, 
Wilmington, Del. Included was a one- 
hour program on NBC Radio. In con- 
nection with the anniversary. DuPont 
has published a book. "'DuRonl — The 
Autobiography of an Americ an Enter- 
prise" tracing the company's role in 
the growth and development of the 
nation. Dul'ont currently sponsors 
Cavalcade of America I Tuesdays, !!:00 
to "»:30 p.m.) on NBC radio, through 
BB1K): nun extend show to NBC TV 
this fall. 

SPONSOR 



The 15 local chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies report that the recently-elected 
chairmen of the Boards of Governors 
of each chapter are as follows: Chesa- 
peake Chapter: Joseph Kalz, Joseph 
Katz Compan), Baltimore; Cleveland: 
S. L. Abrams. Ohio Advertising Agen- 
cy; Dayton: Hugo Wagenseil, Hugo 
Wagenseil & Associates: Northern Cali- 
fornia: John J. Wiley, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, San Francisco; Oregon: Wayne 
K. Leland, House and Leland; Phila- 
delphia: Wesley M. EeofL Kcolf & 
James, hie.; Pittsburgh: Harry P. 
Vieth, BBDO: Puget Sound: J. F. Crol- 
lard, RuthraulT & Ryan. Seattle; Rocky 
Mountain: Carl A. Salstrand. Ball & 
Davidson; St. Louis: E. E. Kroin- 
nacker, Arthur K. Mogge, Inc.; South- , 
ern California: Lee Ringer, Ringer & ' 
Associates, L.A.: Southeast Chapter: 
\V. W. Neal. Liller. Neal & Battle, At- 
lanta; Southwest: Wilson W. Crook. 
Crook Adv. Agency. Dallas; Spokane: ! 
Harvey A. Brassard, Devine & Bras- 
sard, Inc.; Twin City: Harold C. Wal- 
ker, Harold C. Walker Advertising. 

STOCKS ON THE AIR 

(Continued from page 23) 

various needs. 

Despite the fact that the campaign 
was basically institutional, with rela- 
tively minor stress placed on obtaining 
leads, it produced more leads at less 
cost than was previously obtained from 
printed media. The cpialit) of the leads, 
in terms of conversion to sales, matched 
those which had been drawn bv the 
financial section of The New York 
Times-— but at substantially lower eost- 
per-lead. 

In the matter of actual sales, which 
is what really counts, the show has cost 
the sponsor about \<t for each dollar 
of sales. Each program pulls from 200- 
300 leads (about P>5 per week, from as 
far away as Philadelphia) which are 
followed up by three weekly letters and 
a personal solicitation if the prospect 
seems "hot." Now taking a summer 
hiatus, the program will be on the air 
again in the fall. 

So successful bas the WOR show 
been that recordings of it are used by 
Kidder. Peabody over WHDH, Boston, 
and WGN, Chicago, Transcriptions 
have been used by other dealers for 
sales meetings and a Wichita dealer. , 
Small-Milburn Co., started broadcast- | 



ing a recording a short time ago. 

Kidder, Peabody also tried eight- 
and 20-second breaks on NBC TV's 
Today but found the time insufficient 
to get their story across. They plan to 
try five-minute segments of the morn- 
ing TV show soon. 

Another broker who has made suc- 
cessful use of the air to promote mu- 
tual funds is Bache & Co.. New York 
(via Albert Frank-Gunther Lawk 
Bache tried a number of program types 
before settling on thrice-a-week spon- 
sorship of Today's Business, a 7:15 to 



7:20 p.m. \\ OK show conducted night- 
ly by Henry Gladstone. This show, cur- 
rently on the air, features a general 
round ii]j of business and financial 
news, important stock market quota- 
tions and trends. The commercial con- 
sists of a pitch for mutual funds in 
general, stresses the reliabilitj and ser- 
vices of Bache. & Co, in particular. 

That a mass market for mutual funds 
exists is indicated hv the Brookings 
Institution study. It found that more 
than 1.220.000 individual sharehold- 
ers in the V. S. are members of fain- 
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il\ groups with annual incomes of less 
than .M.OOO: 2.880.000 stockholders 
arc in the >">.-I0.OO0 bracket. 

I lic hrok< is big problem is one of 
educating his inarki't ami dcxeloping 
trust in imeslmcnt brokers. As a re- 
Milt of (he l'>2 < > market < rash person*, 
of moderate means have been ipiite 
cautious about investing their limited 
finance- in a particular cominon stock. 
In othi r words, they have hesitated to 
put all their cash eggs in one basket. 
1 heir limited means land knowledge I 
also prohibited them from purc hasing 
a diversified portfolio of stocks so that 
if one stock dropped abruptly the oth- 
ers could lake up the slack. 

\long came the mutual funds. De- 
spite the fact that various investment 
funds have been available for over 2r> 
\ears. it has oiil\ been during the past 



decade that their assets have increased 
from >TiOO.OOd,000 to more than S3.- 
IK HUM ),0l)0. The more people who got 
to know about this form of investment, 
the more who diverted surplus capital 
to it. 

Oversimplified, the principle of mu- 
tual funds is that an investor can pur- 
chase a piece, however small, of a large 
pool of diversified stocks land some- 
times bonds i. These pools, or port- 
folios, are set up with specific invest- 
ment purposes. 

An investor, for example, could pur- 
chase stock in a pool w hose purpose is 
to guarantee (as much as am thing can 
be guaranteed these days I a dividend 
yield which, while comparatively safe, 
is in excess of what he can get from a 
savings hank or government bond. Or 
he can get into a fund whose specula- 



tive nature is such that a good possibil- 
ity exists of increasing his capital in- 
vestment. Or he may want a hedge 
against inflation on the theory that 
common stock values more closely mir- 
ror current prices than does govern- 
ment currency. 

Rache & Co. manages to get one or 
more of these points across on each 
show and finish the job on the follow- 
l 'P; _ 

This is not the first Mat lie experience 
with air media. A trial period on the 
Tex and Jinx Show (NBC) pulled a 
load of inquiries but resulted in few 
sales. A CBS news show late at night 
bad similar results. The trick seems to 
he to nick a show that draws a particu- 
lar tvpe of audience. 

Savs Albeit Frank-Guntlier Law s ra- 
dio-TV director. Robert Day: "We 
have found that radio, properly used. 

"Kadio advertising is not as 'big a 
business' as it should be — nowhere big 
enough. Annual radio advertising vol- 
ume is roughly equivalent to the dollar 
volume of tires sold each yoar by only 
one of the leading tire companies. It 
is about the same as the sides at candy 
stands in theater lobbies. Is radio ad- 
vertising less important than the randy 
and popcorn sold in theaters?'* 

C1IAKLKS C, CALKY 
Chairman of Board, It.ili 

★ ★★★★★★★ 

not only gets us prospects at a much 
lower cost-per-lead than printed media, 
but that we can convert a higher pro- 
portion of leads into substantial sales. 

Bache & Co. are currently sponsoring 
the I'aul Gibson Show over WBBM. 
Chicago, after a years use of John 
Harrington's newscasts. In Philadel- 
phia, they tried classical music over 
WCAl 7 . have now switched to 0:00 
p.m. newscasts once a w eek. I hey plan 
to trv some a.m. participations over 
KYW in the fall. 

The importance of program selection 
is exempli lied by the experience of 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Fenncr & Beane. 
As far back as 19-18 this firm tried a 
number of radio formats and finally 
took a hefty plunge into TV, It signed 
for a nine-week sponsorship of a show 
called America Speaks, featuring Dr. 
George Gallup. Coming during the 
election season, the NBC TV network 
program built a large audience and 
pulled a fair number of leads. 'I he 
show came to an abrupt hall after Gal- 
lup* s Hat prediction of a win for Dewev 
proved wrong, \obodv wants to talk 
about the* show now. but it is obvious 
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In HANNIBALAND 

THEY have money 
to spend! 



* HANNIBALAND— large 41 county 
area surrounding Hannibal, Mo., 
Quincy, 111., and Keokuk, Iowa. 




The population of the rich Hannibaland area is mostly 
rural. These are the folks who have the money to spend 
to buy your products. To sell 'em use the station they 
listen to most— KHMO. 

KHMO reaches and sells the buying power of the 
240,470 radio families who live in this large, 41 county 
area. 

Make your selling job easy in the middle-west in 
Hannibaland — buy KHMO. Write, wire or phone 
KHMO or Pearson today for availabilities. 



KHMO 



5000 watts day 



Representative 
John E. Pearson Company 
• 

Mutual Network 
Hannibal, Missouri 

1000 watts at night 
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that the reasoning behind the cancel- 
lation was simple: how do you expect 
to build confidence in your selections 
in the highly complicated financial 
market when you can't pick which of 
two men will win an election? 

Since that debacle MLPFB's air ac- 
tivities have been limited to supplying 
radio stations with quotations from the 
Mew York Stock Exchange in return 
for a plug. At present 14 stations carry 
stock prices, nine broadcast commodity 
quotations, and 20 carry both. 

Another stock selling advertiser is no 
longer on TV for an altogether differ- 
ent reason. His success was apparently 
too great. 

This story needs a bit of background. 
The cancelled sponsor, Tellier & Co., 
is an investment house- -not a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange — 
which specializes in speculative stock 
issues. These stocks rarely sell for 
more than 35«S a share (often as low 
as 15^) — commonly referred to by the 
big brokers as "cats and dogs." 

Walter Tellier, president of the bro- 
kerage house, operates on the theory 
that the little fellow is just as entitled 
to a little "action" in the market as the 
big boys. He makes no bones about 
the speculative nature of his offerings. 

Working with his agency man, Bob 
Day (Albert Frank-Gunther I^aw), he 
cooked up a format for a TV pitch. 
They then bought a participation on 
WPIX's 7:15 Show, a movie program 
m.c.'d by one time child star Freddie 
Bartholomew. 

The stock selected was that of the 
Trad Cabinet Corp. of Asbury Park, 
N. J., a firm organized for the purpose 
of building cabinets for TV sets. The 
plan was to offer just under $300,000 
worth of stock at 25£ per share. 

Bob Day learned just before the first 
show went on the air that Tellier had 
held 20 of his salesmen at the office to 
take phone calls, and gloomily pic- 
tured thein playing cards all night long. 

Then came the show. After an in- 
troduction from Bartholomew, Walter 
Tellier stood up with a long pointer, 
aimed it at a blown-up stock prospec- 
tus that dominated the screen. "Ladies 
and gentlemen," he said, "my name is 
Walter Tellier and I'm a stock broker 
with offices at 42 Broadway. Pin here 
this evening to tell you a little some- 
thing about a purely speculative stock 
that we are offering in a new com- 
pany." 

After making his pitch and warning 



^Jlie ^Jefevidion ^$udience ^Jocluty 

In answer to a number of requests, we are publishing 
below a complete list of studies covered to date 
through "The Television Audience of Today. All 
of these studies are still available and many be pur- 
chased from the TV section of Advertest Research. 
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HEARING 

IS 

BELIEVING 



Central Ohioans buy brand 
names associated with favorite 
radio personalities. Loyal, yet 
ever-ready to try something 
new, Central Ohioans, 114 mil- 
lion strong, make up a billion-dollar market for old and 
new products. 

Reach this 24-county market area through WBNS Radio 
— Central Ohio's only CBS outlet. The top 20-rated pro- 
grams round out a balanced schedule which attracts loyal 
listeners who bear . . . believe . . . and buy! 



WENS-- 



ASK JOHN BLAIR 

r 



CENTRAL OHIO'S ONLY 



rown 
WINS — 5,000 
WllO-FM— S3.000 
(OtUMIUS, OHIO 



OUTLET 



liber I A. Clarke, Jr. 
Lever liros. Co. 
Hig Sew Off nee lildg. 
Xew ) ork. N. Y. 
Dere 41: 

I here you got a new job ivilh Mr. 

Lever. I wunna 
tell yon about th 
new brand of 
baseball here ive 
got with th'' 
Senators in th 
Amurican Assn. 
Charleston iz now 
in big cum 1 hi 11 y 
with Mil wakey, 
Min nevapolns, 
Louiseville and 
thim other big 
cities. Hit<> now 
we're drawn' 
bigger crowds 
than t li i m . 
Charleston is 
sure full of biz- 
ness. \fall, may- 
be it ain't gist 
Chas. but th' 
bole Kanawha 
Vallie. Lux end 
Pepsodenl h a z 
found sides heat Um be boosted with 
W'CIIS with 5,000 at 580. Th' boss sez 
we got more W.Va. lisscners then any 
other stashun in th' state. 

Yrs., 
Algy. 

W C H S 
Charleston, W. Va. 





560 kc. 

&i)f ^fjilabelptiia 
inquirer fetation 

An ABC Affiliate 
First on the Dial 
In America's Third Market 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 



viewers that the company wouldn't 
start to pay olT for three or four )ears, 
if then, he invited phone calls to his 
ofiice for further details. He gave the 
phone number, urged them to *'do it 
now.'" 

The office switchboard lit up like a 
Christmas tree. Salesmen had time 
on Ik to take names and addresses be- 
fore breaking off to answer another 
call. Literature was mailed out the 
same night and a follow-up made three 
days later. Between 5()0 and f>()0 calls 
wore received after each telecast with a 
high mark of 800 being bit one night. 

Relates Tellier: "Those telecasts real- 
ly produced for ns. We got leads at a 
cost of about IB# apiece. Newspaper 
ads bad supplied leads at about $2-2.50 
each. You can see why we were en- 
thusiastic about continuing the WPIX 
series. But when renewal time came 
around the station made all kinds of 
excuses for refusing our business." 

( \ WPIX spokesman told sponsor 
that the reason the contract was not 
extended was that "the product offered 
was too speculative.' ) 

f ollowing up leads produced by the 
telecasts. Tellier salesmen were able to 
convert better than 50Tc of the pros- 
pects into stockholders, with orders 
averaging about §100 per sale. But 
Tellier has been unable to buy TV time 
since then. 

Among the other investment firms 
which have used the air is the Wel- 
lington Fund of Philadelphia which has 
tried eight-second spots, turned to giv- 
ing away about $1,000 worth of shares 
in return for plugs on Stop the Music 
I ABC TV). A TV ticker tape idea 
didn't pan out and was dropped hv 
W OR-TV. 

The use of radio by investment 
houses and financial magazines in gen- 
eral is on the upsurge. Currently 
Shields & Co. in Buffalo. Dempse). 
Tegeler in Los Angeles, Fsterbrook & 
Co. in Boston and Small-Milhurn in 
Wichita are additional firms using ra- 
dio successfully. 

As more brokers and their agencies 
learn to use the medium a definite trend 
is developing. Says Marty Monroe. 
WOK sales executive, "Wc now have 
seven business and financial shows per 
week going. As a result of their suc- 
cess, we expect to have at least four 
more programs of this type on the air 
next fall. There's a rich market here 
for advertisers. ' * * * 
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WFAA FAIR 

(Continued from page 21 ) 

There'll be souvenirs . . . prizes . . . 
pictures . . . and a special contest for 
amateur camera fans. Any dav next 
week from 5:30 in the morning until 
10:00 at night. This will he the largest 
anniversary celebration WFAA has 
ever had . . . and it's all for you. Plan 
to be with us sometime next week. 
Save a day for WFAA. I'll be looking 
for you." 

Backing this up was the newspaper 
advertising campaign which ran from 
15 to 30 June in the Dallas Morning 
ftews (owner of the station) plus the 
the plentiful editorial coverage which 
that and other papers gave the event. 

Visitors arrived at WFAA's pent- 
house studios in its building on Jack- 
son Street in Dallas via a "sky bridge" 
which connected that building with the 
next one. On the bridge were histori- 
cal exhibits telling the story of the sta- 
tion's growth from the tent-enclosed 
studio area in the library of the former 
Dallas News building in 1922, to the 
50,000-watt NBC and Texas Quality 
Network .and 5,000-watt ABC affiliate 
it is toda). (The statiou operates half- 
time at 820 kc on the 50,000-watt na- 
tional channel, and half-time at 570 kc 
on the 5,000-watt regional channel.) 

All visitors registered for sponsor- 
contributed door prizes, with the draw- 
ings coining three times a day: at 
10:30 a.m.. 3:00 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 
Among the 65-odd advertisers donat- 
ing daily door prizes were General 
Foods, Standard Brands, Procter & 
Gamble, Kraft Foods. Manhattan Soap 
Company, Charles Anted, Gulf Oil, 
Brown & Williamson, Cudahy Packing, 
The Mennen Company. Cook Chemical 
Company, Mercantile National Bank, 
R. C. A., Earl Hayes Chevrolet Com- 



pan\. Pacific Citrus Product* Com- 
pany. \i the end of the anniversary 
week came the drawing for the grand 
prizes: a Philco refrigerator: two dia- 
mond and gold Bulova watches: a 
Slurnberton Mattress; a course at Pa- 
tricia Stevens School of Modeling; a 
Magnavox radio-phono combination. 

Two of the station's studios were 
turned into exhibit halls of colorful dis- 
plays of sponsors' products and star 
pictures. Network sponsors-shovvs-and- 
stars displays lined the walls of one 
studio in free-standing display units. 
Among products represented were Co- 
ca - Cola. Alka - Seltzer. Dreft. Kix, 
Wheaties. Old Gold cigarettes, Philip 
Morris. Kellogg's dry cereals, Allsweet 
Oleomargarine, Mutual of Omaha, 
I . S. Steel, Ex-Lax, Anaein, Schlitz 
hcer. 

''Growing with WFAA" was the 
theme of the display featuring spot ad- 
vertisers, including Bulova Watches, 
Tender Leaf Tea. Wonder Bread, Bryl- 
< reem, NeuhofT's Frankfurters, Dallas 
Power & Light Company, Pillshury's 
Best Flour, Pepsodent. 

All local programs were given hall- 
way shadow-box display space, combin- 
ing show, talent and sponsor's product 
in eye-arresting units. Among pro- 
grams featured were the 23-year-old 
Early Birds, sponsored by Aunt Jemi- 
ma Flour. The Mennen Company and 
Morton's Foods among others, and the 
Saturday Night Shindig, now in its 
ninth vear and sponsored by the Fant 
Milling Company. 

Local news advertisers had a corner 
in one of the studios all to themselves; 
among them were Time and Life Mag- 
azines, Griffin A-B-C Shoe Polish, Dal- 
las Railway & Terminal Company, Nu- 
trena Egg Mash, Sluinberon Mattresses. 
Admiral TV. 

With its anniversary, WFAA demon- 



strated that an j event which a station 
runs in order to build good will for it- 
self among listeners can also be used to 
boost its advertisers with benefit to 
all. * ★ + 



CONVENTIONS 

( Continued from page 25 | 

he higher than female interest, Wcst- 
inghouse should have inserted some 
commercials that would appeal more to 
a man. Miss Furness wan on 77 TV 
commercials during the Republican 
Convention and spoke for about J 14 
minutes of the total 138. One-third of 
Westinghouse's radio commercials were 
done by Miss Furness in transcriptions 
tailored especially for the audio me- 
dium. 

While agenc) people and those in 
the appliance trade in general were 
complimentary about convention air 
advertising, a sharp critical note was 
injected in exclusive statements to 
SPOx\SOK by a group of consultants to 
the Democratic National Committee. 
These consultants, who monitored the 
Repuhliean convention on TV from 
beginning to end. were led by J. Leon- 
ard Reinsch. managing director of the 
five radio and TV stations owned bv 
James Cox (Democratic Presidential 
candidate in 1020). Reinsch. now on 
leave, has been President Truman's 
radio-TV adv iser since the beginning 
of his administration. 

Some of the criticism laid bare 
basic questions also bothering radio 
and TV clients sponsor interviewed. 

Kenneth D. Frv. Democratic Nation- 
al Committee radio-TV director, said: 
"Complete sponsorship of convention 
coverage by one advertiser is of ques- 
tionable value. Although sponsor iden- 
tification runs high, increasing an- 
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TWO TOP 

CBS RADIO STATIONS 

TWO BIG 

SOUTHWEST MARKETS 

ONE LOW 

COMBINATION RATE 



Sales-winning radio 
schedules for the Great 
Southwest just naturally 
include this pair of top- 
producing CBS Radio 
Stations. Results prove 
this! Write, wire or phone 
our representatives now 
for availabilities and 
rates! 

National Representatives 
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tagonisin is generated b\ repeatedly 
hammering away for the same sponsor. 
Many viewers consider a national po- 
litical convention as a public property 
and harbor some resentment against 
commercialism of it. . . . 'Irritant value' 
ma) be considered desirable by some 
advertisers but certainly not by all 
successful sponsors." 

This view was seconded by Elmo 
Kllis. Keinsch's assistant, and program 
dim tnr of WSR, Cox station in At- 
lanta. Kllis felt that exclusive sponsor- 
ship was a waste of money. He ex- 
plained: "Since a considerable per- 
centage of the audience stays put for 
hours at a time during convention pro- 
ceedings, one advertiser does not need 
exclusive sponsorship to obtain effec- 
tive coverage."' 

The benefits of participating spon- 
sorship are twofold, Ellis went on. The 
sponsor saves money and the viewer 
gets more variety in the commercials. 

Keinwh raised the question of wheth- 
er it was advisable to telecast the entire 
convention. He said: "A committment 
to cover virtually everything from 
opening to closing gavel ties up the 
network and its affiliates so completely 
that serious revenue losses from can- 
celled programs are inevitable, even 
though some portions of the proceed- 
ing offer little of interest to the listener 
and could just as well be skipped.'' He 
recommended "limited, high-spot cov- 
erage rather than (the sale of) a cer- 
tain number of hours of the conven- 
tion."" 

The 60-hour G.O.P. convention 
nicked the networks for a handsome 
sum. everyone agrees. At least 3f> hours 
of sponsored TV network time alone 
was cancelled by the four webs. The 
breakdown was.CBS. lfiVt : NBC. 15: 
l)TY .V/j. and ABC. 1V 2 - The radio 
network and local station tab. together 
with additional operating costs due to 
the unexpected additional time, prob- 
ablv made the Republican convention 
alone one of the most expensive broad- 
cast undertakings of all time. 

The Mutual radio network was also I 
hit financially because of preemptions 
of commercial time, but not as badly 
as the other networks. Mutual sold 
its coverage of the conventions locally 
on a co-op basis. However, the pub- 
lisher of the Farm Journal and Path- 
finder magazines picked up the tab 
(about SI 5.000 to $20,000 a week) 
for nine daily network public service 
announcements during both of the 
conventions. 



Oregon's Most Powerful 
Independent Station 

KWJJ 

Does a BIG Job 
with a small Budget 



KWJJ's rate card tells the story. 
Despite this station's tremendous popu- 
larity, variety and sales ability our 
rates are surprisingly low — representing 
Portland's best buy in impressions per 
dollar. 



Merchandising Tieup 

A complete product Mer- , 
chandising Service is one of . 
the extras for every KW)) 
advertiser. Send for this ' " ' 
sales producing plan today 



Studio & Office 

ION S. W. 6TH AVE. 
PORTLAND 4 OREGON 
Phone ATwater 4393 

National Representatives 

WEED & COMI'ANY 
New York, Chicago. Detroit. 
Boston, Atlanta, Hollywood, 
San Francisco 




SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 



IN 

MUSIC LICENSING 

BMI LICENSEES 

Networks 23 

AM 2,343 

FM 343 

TV 106 

Short-Wave 4 
Canada 

TOTAL BMI 
LICENSEES 1. .2969 

You are assured of 
complete coverage 
when you program 
BMI -licensed music 

*As of July 18, 1952 
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Of the four networks. onlj CBS had 
a contract providing for additional 
pa\ merits beyond a certain number of 
hours of convention coverage. Dn- 
Mont, which like CBS signed up West- 
inghouse, got no such clause. Neither 
did NBC or ABC. The latter three 
promised the sponsors that if they 
didn't provide a certain amount of con- 
vention time, the sponsors would get 
rebates, but the contracts didn't work 
the other way. 

To recoup some of the lost money 
for stations, the networks hoped to 
provide radio station breaks every half- 
hour, at least one station break an hour 
on TV. Because of the unpredictabili- 
ty of the convention proceedings this 
was not always possible, but it was 
noted that when station breaks did oc- 
cur some stations tried to make up for 
lost time with double-spotting of com- 
mercials. 

This prompted another one of the 
Democratic observers to warn against 
the practice. Bob Swan, vice president 
in charge of radio and TV, Joseph 
Katz Co. (Democratic National Com- 
mittee ad agency) declared: 

"Network sponsors of national events 
need protection on the local station. 
Not all stations were guilty of this prac- 
tice, but some outlets carried — in ad- 
dition to network commercials — gobs 
of local commercials, which they 
packed, pushed and sandwiched in at 
every station break. It is doubtful that 
such practice does any good for either 
the network sponsor or the local ad- 
vertisers under such conditions, since 
it causes so much ill will on the part 
of listeners and viewers." 

Another crucial question about con- 
vention sponsorship was brought up 
by Ellis, who doubted whether appli- 
ance manufacturers are the ideal con- 
vention sponsors. "The person who is 
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seriously interested in the convention." 
he said, "will not sit patiently through 
an appliance demonstration or an in- 
volved sales pitch. He will accept, how- 
ever, brief commercials that sell brand 
names or make a public relations 
pitch." Among the products which he 
thought lend themselves to convention 
commercials, Ellis listed cigarettes, 
chewing gum and soft drinks. 

Fry also urged short commercials, 
preferably from 10 to 20 seconds. Any- 
thing over a minute, he said, risks cut- 
ting into \ ital convention proceedings 
and creating audience resentment. 

The seemingly overwhelming prob- 
lem of audience irritation bothered the 
sponsors from the beginning. Accord- 
ing to Ed Sherwood, who coordinated 
Admiral's convention advertising, com- 
mercials as short as five seconds were 
available for situations where impor- 
tant convention goings-on made longer 
pitches impractical. Westinghouse 
brought along ltt flip cards for use in 
30-second commercials (the average 
Westinghouse commercial was less than 
90 seconds). On the first day of the 
G.O.P. gathering, a Philco official or- 
dered a cut in the length of the com- 
mercials. Transparencies of the Philco 
name were often used against a shot of 
the convention to avoid interruption 
with a commercial when it was obvious 
the viewer would want to watch what 
was going on. 

All three sponsors made it a point 
of policy to insert a commercial only 
when nothing important was going on. 
Westinghouse appliance division's J. 
G. Baird. who was in charge of airing 
Westinghouse commercials at the con- 
vention, told sponsok: "We would 
sometimes go for an hour and a half 
without a single commercial. Then 
when things got dull, we might put on 
a few within a short time. That prob- 



abl) explain.- wh) some people felt 
that Westinghouse was crowding on 
too many commercials or complained 
that they weren't evenly spaced.'' (The 
latter complaint was voiced by one oi 
the Democratic monitors. ! 

The sponsors made fev\ changes in 
their commercials between the G.O.P. 
and Democratic conventions. All felt 
that, execpt for minor technical details, 
they were on the right track. Philco 
armed themselves with additional com- 
mercials so they could be prepared in 
the event that the Democratic conven- 
tion dragged. Westinghouse was read) 
with new introduction gimmicks for 
Vliss Eurness but made no changes in 
the bod) of her commercials. 

Baird explained that the new intro- 
ductions for the Furness sales talks 
were used primarily to avoid an abrupt 
switch from convention to commercial 
since a sudden appliance pitch might 
jar and annoy the listener. There were 
some introductions used during the 
G.O.P. convention but not enough, it 
was felt. The new introductions usu- 
ally made some friendly reference to 
the weather or included a remark or 
two about what was happening on the 
convention floor. The lack of transi- 
tion from convention to commercial 
was noted by the Democratic monitors 
as well as a number of admen. 

The problem of prov iding flexibility 
in the length of commercials (so as to 
avoid an unwanted sales harangue 
when something important was going 
on ( was fortuitously solved by Ad- 
miral, due to the following circum- 
stances: The appliance firm, which 
has a reputation for being fast on its 
feet, approached the convention with 
its merchandising plans in a state of 
flux. It was decided to school the an- 
nouncers in the whys and wherefores 
of \dmiral and then let them ad lib. 
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WSYR's Local 
Radio Sales 
UP 39% 

For the period ending April 30. 
WSYR's local radio sales were 
SO',' ahead of I'J.il. The local 
advertisers re>pon>ible for this 
increase are in (he he.-l position 
to test the effectiveness of all me- 
dia. The\ know which advertising 
keeps the cash registers ringing. 

One Important Reason . . . 

I n Syracuse 
TV Supplements 
Radio 

Has Not 

Replaced It 

K\en though Syracuse is a two- 
P\ -station cit\ even though 
71 ' < of the home- in the Syra- 
cuse area have TV sets — radio in 
S\ racuse is ver\ much alive and 
kicking. Two separate surveys of 
television homes show 2.4 radios 
per T\ home, with 01 radio re- 
ceivers purchased after the homes 
had T\ . Combined radio-listen- 
ing and TV-viewing in these 
homes total an average of 7.5°- 
hours a dav. Compared with non- 
I V homes 

Radio Listening 

Average Hours per Day 

In TV homes 3.07 hours 

In non-TV homes .... 4.52 hours 

National Sp ot 
Advertisers 



TAKE NOTE! 

Write, Wire, Phone 
or Ask Hcadlcy-Rccd 




NBC Affiliate 
WSYR— AM— FM— TV 

The Only Complete Broadcast 
Institution in Central New York 



The announcers were immersed in 
the \dmiral story for three da\s. by 
which time the) could rattle olf a com- 
mercial at the drop of a hat. More im- 
portant, they could give a sales talk 
ranging from five seconds to five min- 
utes. This meant, for example, that if 
a short commercial was called for be- 
cause of convention doings, it could be 
turned out without making any com- 
plicated plans beforehand. Ml of Ad- 
miral's live commercials (half of the 
total number of commercials ) went out 
over TV ad lib. 

Many of the convention commercials 
were thrown into the breach during 
gavel-rapping, the tbeor\ being that it 
was a tough problem to call to order 
the boisterous conventioneers. This 
theory didn't always work out too well, 
however, because the delegates would 
sometimes quiet down suddenly and 
the chairman would make an impor- 
tant announcement while the commer- 
cial was still going on. The sponsors 
had methods of cutting short a com- 
mercial hut they didn't always work 
smoothly . 

In defending themselves against 
some of the criticism relating to badly- 
spotted commercials, unevenlv spaced 
commercials, etc. the sponsors often 
pleaded inexperience. "After all." one 
of the appliance spokesmen said, '"we 
were working with something new and 
untried and we were also faced with 
the problem that we couldn't always 
predict what was going to happen. It 
was no easy job and I'm sure glad that 
it s over. We learned a lot and we can 
do better now." 

One of the more common criticisms 
In admen was that the convention 
called for something special in the way 
of commercials. It was intimated, even 
among those who said the commercials 
were effective, that advertising was on 
trial during the convention, that the 
audience expected the commercial to 
reflect the importance of what was go- 
ing on in Chicago. I bis was b\ no 
means a universal feeling, but it 
cropped up in the sponsor survey often 
enough to suggest that some oppor- 
tunities were missed and thai a crea- 
tive (boor was lacking in the adver- 
tising. 

To give an idea of how admen felt 
about the over-all convention advertis- 
ing picture, here are some quoted 
opinions : 

The piesidrnt of a loj)-\0 utlvcrtisinp 
agency: "I think the impact of the 
convention advertising was terrific be- 
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cause of the size of the audience, the 
long period of listening and the fre- 
quency of the commercials. However, 
I thought the commercials were ordi- 
nary and even monotonous at times. A 
little variety would have helped an 
awful lot. It looked like there wasn't 
too much planning, although there ac- 
tually had been. There should have 
been more of an institutional approach. 
The appliance people could have tied 
in their advertising with history and 
the development of American tech- 
nology." 

The advertising manager of a large 
appliance manufacturing firm {not one 
of the sponsors) : '"I thought the spon- 
sors did a pretty good job. I didn't 
find the commercials intruded in any 
way. Betty Furness was O.K. but it 
was the standard Studio One stuff. One 
of the important questions to me is 
whether the average viewer or listener 
remained up late. I took a private poll 
and found out that most people did." 

An account executive with an agen- 
cy that has a large appliance account: 
"The commercials didn't take the mood 
of the listener or viewer into account. 
The radio-TV audience was excited by 
the convention and the commercials 
should reflect this in some way. I was 
a little too conscious of that rotating 
Philco chassis, although I think that 
the Philco idea of making one sales 
point and mentioning the name — and 
no more — was sound. I doubt that 
Betty Furness commercials appeal to a 
man. but 1 believe she had a tremen- 
dous impact all in all. 1 didn't feel she 
was on too much and I certainly didn't 
find the commercials offensive. Com- 
mercials don't take away from the 
dignity of a convention because a con- 
vention has no dignity." 

An agency research executive who 



has been close to the problem of mak- 
ing an effective commercial: "1 he com- 
mercials were standard stuff but then 
again I believe they should have been 
standard stuff. The sponsors bought 
time to sell appliances and they were 
right in sticking to a straight selling 
job. 1 found that many of the com- 
mercials were badly spotted. The spon- 
sors should have been more careful. I 
think a lot of listeners and viewers 
ducked the commercials by switching 
to another network. There should be 
some liaison between the sponsors so 
they can all put on commercials at the 
same time." 

The president of another well-known 
advertising agency: ''The commercials 
were a little boring and I resented the 
way some of them were spotted. If I 
was a sponsor 1 wouldn't sink $3 mil- 
lion into two weeks of advertising. 
That's a lot of money to get back. It 
would pay off more if the money were 
spread over a number of months." 

// well-known advertising agency 
timebuyer: "1 think the commercials 
were the same old stuff. Something 
special was called for with all the ex- 
citement of the convention coming 
across so powerfully. I didn't find that 
the commercials were too frequent.'" 

To sum it up. the majority of those 
questioned by sponsor were favorably 
impressed by the commercial approach 
used by appliance advertisers at the 
first sponsored conventions in radio- 
TV history. It was recognized that 
agenc\ and advertiser personnel were 
operating under tremendous pressure 
— almost as if they were attempting to 
insert commercials into a combined 
World Series game and three-ring cir- 
cus. The wonder was, most felt, that 
there weren't more boners and poor 
ad breaks. * * * 



510 MADISON 

I Continued jrom page V>) 

very highly on the nice thing? \uu said 
about us. ft was certainly swell of you 
to include us among the more alert 
TV agencies in the country. 

Lowe Rinkle 

Lowe Kunkle Company 

Oklahoma City 



RADIO'S CAS WAR 

Congratulations on your excellent 
article. "Radio's Gasoline War." The 
article and the accompany ing editorial 
certainly represent exactly the type of 
frank, straight thinking which this sit- 
uation demands. 

RoHEUT D. SvVEZEY 
WDSV. Xcw Orl cans 



My compliments on \our article 
about price wars in the broadcast me- 
dia. It couldn't come at a better time 
and I hope you marled tear sheets to 
every advertiser, agency, station man- 
ager, station representative and pro- 
gram packager in the industry — that is 
to those few who don't happen to be 
subscribers to sponsor! 

Don Kearnev 
ABC. V. Y. 



ANOTHER WRICLEY 

Upon reading your article on page 
21 of your June 2nd issue entitled "The 
Chlorophyll Revolution." we feel sure 
you must be confused by the name 
Wrigley on a toothpaste made by a 
company other than ours, and inas- 
much as we are deeply interested in 
maintaining both the quality reputation 
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Same old story 
in Rochester . . 




WHEC WAY 
OUT AHEAD! 

Consistent audience rating 
leader since 1943. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5,000 WATTS 
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COMPLETE BROADCASTING 
INSTITUTION IN 



WMBG 
WCOD 
WTVR 



-FM 



-TV 



First Stations of Virginia 

WTVR Blair TV Inc. 
WMBG The Boiling Co. 



of oil] product and the distinctiveness 
of the nam*' with which it has long 
been associated throughout the world, 
we would appreciate \our sending us 
an\ information you have which led 
to the reference, apparently, to our 
company in the article. 

We want to say here and now that 
the W in. Wrigley Jr. Company doesn't 
manufacture or sell toothpaste, and has 
never made or sold such a product. 
Our only product is Chewing Cum. 

H. L. VTkbstkk 

Win. Wrigley Jr. Company 



• It was not made clear itt the artiele thai tht* 
**W rislcy's Spearmint Chlorophyll fireen Tooth- 
paste" rcterrrd to is manufactured and distrib- 
uted by W ricley Sal,.., C.or|».. of New York, which 
ha*, no connection with the William Wrlt:lcy Jr. 
Company. 



RADIO RESULTS 

I am compiling a hroehure for sales 
presentations and find that you 1052 
Radio Results has some wonderful suc- 
cess stories which I would like to clip- 
mount and include in my hooklet. 

However, our station has hut one 
copy and I would like to order two 
more copies for my own use. Would 
you kindly send me two copies and 
the charges as soon as convenient. 

Sid Collins. Sales Dept. 
If 7 IliC. Indianapolis 



• I h«- above is our of the Ittully Uses SPONSOR 
readers are making of RADIO KKSI'I.TS. Copies 
of KAIHO RESULTS I "52. ami TV RESULTS 
lu.%2. are included with every subscription to 
SPONSOR, \dditional copies are available at low 
quantity rales. Write to SPONSOR SERVICES, 
•>lt) Madi-oll Hi-.. New York 22. for lull details 
on costs. 



_AM WILSON COMMERCIALS 



On page 42 of jour 2 June issue sou 
have referred to some \\ ilsoii & Co. 
Hickory Smoked Mor television spots 
as having heen prepared under the su- 
pervision of Davis and Co. Advertis- 
ing Agency. Los Angeles. 

These spots were developed by lliis 
t oiiipain and John Sutherland Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

V. J. IvNGKUI \KI»T 
EweU & Thurber Associates 
Chicago 



• Our apologies to reader r'niileliardl tor In. 
eorreell> crediting: the TV spots developed by bis 
agency and John Sutherland Product ions. We are 
buppy to have this opportunity to make siirli cor- 
rections. Letters rtmtutcut lug on nrtieles or siik- 
KcstinU corrections are wclromed bv the editors. 
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TEXAS'5 th MARKET/1 

the rich, industrial 
tri-city area 




^'xVrange 

s. 

CO.) ' 



KPAC serves a population of 236,100 
in the rich Beaumont — Port Arthur- 
Orange metropolitan tri-city area. 

KPAC is the No. 1 radio salesman 
for local sponsors in the world's No. 
1 oil refining area. 
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NEWS on 
KMBC-KFRM 

is TOPS... 

...because KMBC-KFRM 
stays on 'top' of the NEWS! 

i 




And there is no greater value today 
than radio news ! 

KMBC - KFRM news programs are the 
most-listened-to newscasts in the heart 
of America. They enjoy their high rat- 
ings because of the reputation for accu- 
racy and immediacy built by the KMBC- 
KFRM News Department. 

Here is a tremendous sales potential in 
one of the nation's richest markets. ..the 
great Kansas City Primary trade area. 

Call KMBC-KFRM or ask your nearest 
Free & Peters' colonel for complete de- 
tails on the mighty voice of the KMBC- 
KFRM Team and for newscast availa- 
bilities. 
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FILM VS. LIVE 

{Continued jrom page 20) 

User's white- haired boy. If he owns 
the shows or has a financial interest in 
it. he assures himself of a program 
stockpile that's like money in the hank 
in many ways. His ability to repeat 
his shows on the. air automatically re- 
duces the long-range cost of his pro- 
graming. He amortizes his program 
cost with each additional broadcast of 
the same film so that he keeps reducing 
the cost factor the longer he's on the 
air. Then again the investor stands to 
make a profit with the film after he's 
through with it by selling the subse- 
quent runs to other advertisers. If the 
advertiser is just leasing the show from 
the producer and he's not interested in 
reruns, he's still at an advantage with 
a film series since the price to him is 
as a rule much less than he would have 
to pay for a live show of equal quality. 

6. A show in the can frees the ad- 
vertiser and the agency from the fear 
of an "act of Cod" befalling an impor- 
tant member of the cast. 

7. TV, when reduced to its essen- 
tials, is after all a combination of pic- 
tures and sound; so why discriminate 
against a product (film) which made 
Hollywood one of the world's largest 
and most successful industries? 

Following are some of the points 
advanced by those who look on the 
film trend with either concern, disdain 
or skepticism: 

1. The broadcast quality of live 
shows is superior. 

2. The film show cannot match the 
feeling of immediacy which the live 
show gives the audience. Also the fact 
that there's an audience watching them 
at the moment creates an air of spon- 
taneity among the cast of a live show 



In Boston 



r 



that cannot be duplicated on film. 

3. A live show" can cash in on a topi- 
cal subject with several days* prepara- 
tion while the sponsor of a filmed se- 
ries is shackled by what he has in the 
can. 

k The advertisers who are making 
capital investments in their film could 
lie harboring exaggerated ideas of the. 
future value of their product. The hun- 
dreds of stations that are expected to 
come into the medium in the next few 
years may he pictured at the moment 
as maws hungry for any sort of pro- 
graming. Hut what assurance have 
these advertisers that quality levels and 
available product won't be increased to 
the point where competition will make 
it tough to recoup the balance of their 
investments? 

6. As for the rerun angle, this could 
prove the biggest delusion and snare of 
them all. Didn't Blatz Beer, despite 
good ratings and a gratifying cost-per- 
1,000. drop its rerun policy after 13 
weeks because it found that it was an- 
tagonizing viewers, not to mention 
dealers? Then again, the cost of re- 
runs may not turn out to be as attrac- 
tive as anticipated now that the Holly- 
wood unions have already started to 
move in for their share of the rerun 
take. 

7. Advertisers are going film too 
fast to set at rest the suspicion that the. 
decisions lack the sober analysis and 
long-range treatment that the same ad- 
\ertisers accord to the debut of a new 
product. There s a good prospect of 
lots of burned fingers. 

Regardless of the strength of the 
anti-film position, the experiences ol 
the business and the dominant thinking 
among important advertisers indicate 
that film is assured of an important 
role in TV. P & G. for instance, came 



out generoud) well with its llier into 
film production via Fireside Theatre. 
It is now so deeply committed to film 
that its production tab for three on-film 
shows, Beulah, Fireside Theatre and 
The Doctor, will add up to around 
•32.225,000 for the 1952-53 season. 
Lever Bros, is also in heavily. It 
financed Big Towns conversion to film 
and the sale of the series to advertisers 
outside the Lever-selected markets lias 
so far been quite gratifying. 

Here's how the sponsor-investment 
facet of the business operates. 

In the case of P & C, the negathe- 
of Beulah, Fireside and Doctor are 
owned outright by the soap manufac- 
turer, which pays a royalty only for 
the use of the Beulah title. P & G farms 
out making of the films to Hollywood 
producers but the latter do not share 
in the subsequent-run proceeds. That's 
left to a separate deal worked out with 
a syndicator. 

Under the Lever Bros, type of invest- 
ment deal, the advertiser goes a step 
beyond putting up a major portion of 
the wherewithal for the production. 
The client here makes the producers of 
the film a participating partner in the 
residual, or rerun, rights. To be spe- 
cific, Big Town's film production is 
budgeted at $24,000. Jack Gross and 
Phil Krasna are the producers. 

There are several contract formulas 
between network advertisers and pro- 
ducers who own dramatic shows out- 
right, but the formula mostly in vogue 
is the one contained in the deal be- 
tween General Foods and CBS for Our 
Miss Brooks (see chart on page 21). 
I nder this formula the sponsor agrees 
to use an increasing number of repeat 
show with each successive year of the 
contract. What producers consider the 
best deal for them is that calling for 
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">2 uses a year, u rlli 30 >>l lliem new 
jirocluc lioiir- and 13 oi the schedule re- 
peats. 

Blatz lieer entered into such a for- 
mula \ ia it- contract w i 1 1 ■ CBS for 
imos n Andy but abandoned llic re- 
peat idea after 13 weeks <>f it. Blat/.s 
retreat from rerun,- I whic h will l>e 
dealt with in detail in subsequent para- 
graphs) didn't meet with huzzahs from 
the networks film investment quarter. 

I nder the original arrangement. 
CBS wan barred from selling / iK: A 
for third run- until Blatz terminated 
its? association with the series. With 
second runs completely out and Blatz 
content to use hut 2d new pictures a 
\ear on an everv -other- week basis for 
the next two \ears. CBS finds itself 
deeper in the hole than e\er on the 
imos //" Uuly film venture. 

W it li this and other film properties 
CBS. it is estimated, has ahead) shout 
£3.0(10.000 tied up in film investments. 
Its other financing ventures in that 
field invohed / Love Lucy. Our Miss 
Brooks. Gene Autry and Burns arid 
Mien. In each instance the network 
anticipates a very long wait for the full 
return of its capital outlay, since all 
deals are exclusive with the sponsor 
and the residua) rights remain frozen 
while the show is on the network. 

NBC's film financing operations at 
the moment are nothing as extended as 
CBS'. It is expected that with Kohert 
Sai nolf heading up N BC's film division 
there will he more activity in that di- 
rection. NBC ha.- a co-financing! ar- 



langemeul on the film version ot Drug- 
net and somewhat similiar participa- 
tion in Dangerous Assignment. ABC 
would become part of the underwriting 
setup for Ozzie Sr Harriet when the 
series finch a bu\ er. 

Of the program transit ion.- from ra- 
dio to TV-film Dul'ont's Cavalcade oj 

imerica appears headed for the desig- 
nation of "most expensive. ' The job 
of putting this one on film will be split 
up between Screen Cems (Columbia 
Pictures Corp. I and Jack Sherloc k, a 
Moll) wood pioneer in TV film, with 
the budget per show expected to exceed 
# 10.000. There will he no reruns on 
this series. 

In the cont rovers) over whether the 
rush to film is economically sound, the 
topic- that gels the greatest play from 
contenders has to do with repeats In 
the network advertiser. The opposition 
will invariably cite in support of the 
argument against the repeat idea the 
experience of Blatz Beer with the Amos 

//' Andy show. To the anti-film camp 
this has taken on the aura of a classic- 
case. 

\\ hat are the facts of this experi- 
ence? In terms of ratings (see chart 
on page 21 I and cost-per-1.000 the 
repeat idea proved quite rewarding, 
but from the viewpoint of "audience 
attitude' (which, incidentally. Ben 
Dull). BBDO president, points up in 
a comment about reruns on page 46 1 
the results were not so happy. During 
the first three months of reruns imos 
n' Andy garnered, according to \HB. 
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a composite rating and share-of-aucli- 
ence that compared very favorably 
w ith the composite rating and share-of- 
audience of the preceding months of 
new films. Nielsen ratings for the "re- 
peat month of February gave the show 
a record 3<!.o and a share-of-audienee 
which was but 1.7 below the peak 
i 55.3 i . 

Blatz had no complaints about the 
v\a\ that the repeals were faring on 
the audience-colleeling level, but it 
didn I like the How of complaints about 
repeats from letter-writing viewers, 
dealers and salesman. Faced with 
something it could weigh- -ratings — 
and an intangible it couldn't weigh— 
the extent ot annoyance among poten- 
tial consumers the sponsor elec ted to 
shelve his repeat policy altogether. The 
letters of complaint amounted to about 
1.000. Another factor that disturbed 
the sponsor was the refusal of about 
10 stations, practically all of them in 
one-station markets, to run the repeats. 
Among them was the brewer's sole 
hometown outlet. WTMJ-TV. Milwau- 
kee. 

At the William M. Weintraub agen- 
cy, which handles the Blatz account, 
the feeling prevails that on the dollars- 
and-cents side the repeat idea proved 
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even stronger than had been antici- 
pated. It was a risk and it succeeded. 
But the agency probably never an- 
ticipated that the opposition from 
stations would he just as marked as 
from viewers. In these days of limited 
outlets it is easy to make up for dis- 
gruntled viewers, but. as the agency 
found out. making up for lost stations 
is a frustrating task. 

Here's the Hollywood union com- 
plication which is cited by the anti- 
film element in the ad fraternity as a 
looming threat to what they term the 
"rerun fallacy": 

1. James C. Petrillo, AFM presi- 
dent, has repeatedly rejected all pleas 
from TV film producers that he modify- 
bis rule imposing a ,V# fee for the 
union on the gross production cost of 
a program. 

2. The Screen Actors Guild has just 
issued to Hollywood producers the 
terms of compensation for its members 
who appear in TV films that are re- 
peated. The terms are: 50% of mini- 
mum salary from one to three reruns: 
25% of minimum for the fifth run and 
another 25% of minimum for the sixth 
run. 

3. The Screen Directors Guild is 
reported favoring a straight formula of 
50% of salary, which would cover all 
subsequent uses. 

4. Nothing has been heard as vet 
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1>) producers on rerun compensation j 
from the Screen W riters (mild, but the 
anticipation is keen. 

5. Service factions, such as the ' 
stagehands union, are expected in due 
time to take a leaf out of Petrillo's 
handbook and have something to say 
about a similar "royalty" arrangement. 

As sharp as is the swing toward film, 
the networks this fall will still have a 
sturdy representation of live half-hour 
dramatic shows. (A list of live vs. film 
dramatic fare, plus a hoxscore is car- 
ried on page 20) . Even the most ardent 
advocate of film will admit that the 
current rush can't he construed as fore- 
shadowing the death knell of the live 
dramatic program. 

Live dramatic programs still make 
up almost half of the total of network 
shows of the type. It is conceivahle 
that before the fall season opens un- 
foreseen complications may delay plans 
of some clients to go film and the total 
of live shows will regain its edge over 
film. Moreover, as the season pro- 
gresses some clients may move back to 
a live) basis if expected film advantages 
turn sour. 

Some of the staunchest advocates of 
live programing maintain that ratings 
will be the deciding factor. They point 
out that the current trend to film rep- 
resents, in large part, follow-the-leader 
thinking based on the success of / Love 
Lucy. Therefore, they argue, should 
film shows fail to maintain rating su- 
premacy over comparable groups of 
live shows, the trend mav reverse it- 
self quickly. 

Others among the anti-film faction 
regard the lengthening shadow of 
unions over the film rerun picture as 
the factor most likely to reverse the 
trend to film. As detailed above, the 
unions have taken the attitude that ex- 
tra use of film shows demands extra 
compensation. In such a situation there 
is always the fear that initial demands 
of the unions will turn out to be but 
the beginning. 

A subject which a few astute agency- 
men hrought up was the future of the 
networks if film becomes the backbone 
of programing. These students of the 
business wondered whether the net- 
works weren't treading on dangerous 
ground in backing film. They felt sta- 
tions might tend to feel networks were 
no longer vital to them if the source of 
programing was a film can. + * "* 
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NEGRO MARKET 

{Continued from page 30) 

white counterpart. The 1050 U. S. Cen- 
sus lists S3. 135 as the median income 
for white families and individuals; for 
Negroes, the figure is $1,56'). How- 
ever, three major trends are at work 
here. First, the median increase for 
white incomes. 1040-1050. was 146'? ; 
for Negroes it was 102'7. Secoiidh, 
the fai t that nearl) 6.000.000 Negroes 
are still "rural" population tended to 
pull down the over-all averages for Ne- 
gro income. Thirdly, the population 
shift is strongly away from rural com- 
munities to urban centers. To advertis- 
ers. lh\> means that the country's Ne- 
gro population is gradually acquiring 
better disposable incomes, and i> spend- 
ing it more and more in urban areas. 

3. Employment The general level 
of Negro employment, and job oppor- 
tunities for him, are growing better. 

**★***★★ 

**l*et*s arept the fact that daytime ratlin 
is u hearty, lusty, solid advertising me- 
dium. The national hills for daytime 
radio are being paid by some of the 
xharpest national advertisers in the 
country.** 

J. S. STOLZOFF 
Account Exi'cutire 
Foole, Cone & Melding 

**★***★★ 

Of the total civilian labor force of 
some 6,000,000 Negroes, better than 
01. 5 '7 are employed. This compares 
closely with the figure for whites, which 
runs around 04.7 r c . Negroes hold all 
kinds of jobs, from laborers on up the 
line to too professionals. And. between 
1040 and 1050. there was a significant 
decline in the proportion of Negro 
workers engaged in farming and do- 
mestic service 111'? and 20', less, re- 
specti\ely) with a corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion of Negroes em- 
ployed in professional, skilled, clerical 
and other more profitable occupations. 

4. Education Schooling is a key 
fac tor in raising incomes and the gen- 
eral standard of living, and the Negro 
gets a better educational opportunity 
today than he. did a decade ago. In the 
past 10 years, school enrollment in the 
I . S. as a whole has gone up some 
6.1 r A : for non-whites the rise has been 
sonic 17.2*? . Bv age groups, the sharp- 
est inc rease has been in the lM-24-year- 
old category, which for Negroes has 
ii.e reased nearly 60^ while the U. S. 

I /'lease turn to page 76) 
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SOUTHERN SALES APPEAL 
SOUTHERN SALES APPROACH 
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In the deep South, the Negro market CAN NOT be overlooked. Negroes 
have a tremendous buying power which is steadily increasing. Many areas 
in the South have a Negro population far in excess of the white population. 
Skillful programming to this vital group keeps 'em tuned to their favorite — 
The Family Station! 

Southern farmers are in clover these days, enjoying greatly increased incomes 
and they are eager to spend them! Radio is the farmer's chief entertainment, 
and we beam selected blocks of musical and informative programs to him. 
The mail response proves that The Family Station is first in farmland! 

In the heart of the Bible Belt there's a great and influential segment of honest, 
hard-working, Cod-fearing Southerners who prefer religious programs ANY day 
in the week. The Family Station fills their need for inspirational messages by 
scheduling program after program of local preachers, religious groups and 
religious music. 

THE FAMILY FOUR, in addition to their rich concentrated primary markets 
in Ceorgia, Arkansas and Tennessee, deliver tremendous bonus audiences in 
the states of South and North Carolina, Florida and Mississippi. With THE 
FAMILY FOUR your SSA*" is positively assured. 
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WEDR 


Birmingham- 


WLBS 


Birmingham* 


WHOS 


Decatur' 4 


WMFT 


Florence" 


WKAB 


Mobile* 


WMGY 


Mantgomcry- 


Arizona 




KGPH 


Flagstaff* 


Arkansas 




KVLC 


Little Rock* 


KXLR 


Little Rack- 


California 




KGST 


CfAP 


KWBR 


Oakland 


KWKW 


rojaovno 1 


KCSB 
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KWBR 
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Denver" 
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Daytona Beach* 
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Daytona Beach* 


WINX 


Hollywood* 


WIVY 


Jacksonville^ 


WOBS 


-Jacksonvillc- 


WFEC 


.Miami- 


WINZ 


Miomi* 


WM 1 t 


Miami* 


WTNT 


i of tana ssee** 


WALT 


Tompa* 


WEBC 


f ampo** 


Georgia 




WRFC 


.Athens* 


WERD 


Attn ntrt I 


WBBQ 
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WEAS 
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WROM 
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Chicago* 
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Indiana 
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Baltimore* 
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Baltimore* 



Boston* 



Detroit* 



Greenville* 
Jackson 
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St. Louis* 
St. Louis* 



Atlantic City* 
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New York* 
New York- 
New Yorfc- 



Ashcville* 
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South Carolina 
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Dallas- 
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Houston* 
San Antonio* 



Virginia 
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WLEE 
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Washington, D. C. 



Danville* 
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Richmond* 
Richmond* 
Richmond* 



WOOK 
WUST 
WWDC 



West Virginia 



WTIP 



Woshington* 
Woshington* 
Washington* 



Charleston* 
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Ulhy?- 



WERD listeners have confidence in 
what they hear on their station— the only 
Negro owned and operated radio station 
in the U.S. Their confidence shows where 
it counts most- at the sales counter, 
Where they buy the products they 
hear about on WERD. Write for WERD's 
"Proof of Performance/* 



RADIO DIVISION 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 

Represented nationally by 

joe uioonon 

28 jULY 1952 
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1000 WATTS • 860 ON EVERY ATLANTA DIAL 
J. B. Blaytan, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
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I Continued from page 72 I 

i ii< reuse has been about 33'/< . Since 
the eml of the last war, the number of 
Negro \ (tilths who have received a high 
school or college edm -ation ha.- jumped 
— I iii rph . 

.1. Migration The Vmerican Negro 
population, many \ears ago. was large- 
ly confined to the South, where it rep- 
resented a poorly -paid agricultural la- 
bor force. Toda\ . huge changes have 
been made that are of great importance 
to advertisers. Some two-thirds of 
American Negroes still live in the 
South, but the Negro population be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line is declining 
in relation to whites. In the \ortheast, 
Midwest, and Western V, S.. this ratio 
i>- running just the reverse: it s rising. 
Negroes are migrating, in a steady 
stream from rural areas to urban areas, 
where 01' I of theni now live. From 
fauns in the South, thev are seeking 
better- paying jobs in the big cities of 
the South: and. from cities below the 
Mason-Dixon line, they are moving 
northward to cities like \ew York. 
Philadelphia. Detroit and Los Angeles. 
In the Northeast I . S.. with the excep- 
tion of a few areas. Negro population 
is growing twice as fast as white pop- 
ulation. 

(>. Home ownership The home 
owner, as any adman knows, is one of 
the prime targets for advertising. He 
is in effect a "purchasing agent." both 
for his family consumption needs and 
for the maintenance and improvement 
of his home. Todav. in urban areas, 
one Negro family out of every three 
owns its own home, despite the over- 
crowded "slum" conditions for Ne- 
iiroes in some cities. Urban Negro 
home ownership has increased 120*^ 
since 1910, while white home owner- 
ship in urban areas has increased 81 T. 
according to the Bureau of Census. 

Q. Does the Negro have a stand- 
ard of living (and a product con- 
sumption) that compares with the 
standard of living of U. S. whites? 

A. Vccordina to all the market re- 
search available on the subject, be does 

and he doesn't. It's in the variations 
from the all-U. S. patterns that adver- 
tisers have found a gold mine, or have 
wasted their sales efforts. 

Vn expert on Negro media, who has 
.m extensive background in sociology, 
told sponsor: 



"The Mneriean Negro is immediate- 
ly resentful of anything or anyone who 
doesn't treat him as an individual or 
who treats him unfairly. At the same 
time despite the fact that his avrragc 
income is often lower than that of the 
average white man there runs a 
strong current feeling that he's just as 
good as the average white. Hut. since 
the white man discriminates against 
the Negro, the result is a form of 'in- 
>eeurily neurosis" in which the Negro 
tries to prove his equality. 

"That sounds pretty fancy, but it 
isn't. In terms of what happens in re- 
tail stores and dealers, this 'insecurity 
neurosis' is pretty important. For in- 
stance. Negroes are denied many rec- 
reations in many parts of the country 
that whites take for granted. I mean 
access to theatres, restaurants, night- 
clubs, beaches, vacation resorts, travel 
facilities and the like. 

"As a result. Southern Negroes can 
be considered largely as having that 
much more money to spend on non- 
recreational items. Fven in Northern. 
Midwestern and Pacific areas where the 
discrimination is much less than in the 
South, this is true to quite an extent. 

'' The Negro, therefore, will spend 
much more money on food, clothing, 
appliances, automobiles and other 
items in order to help overcome his 'in- 
security neurosis.' The results has been 
that Negro standards of living, in many 
categories of goods, are a match for 
white standards. When matched on an 
income level, the Negro standards are 
often higher, particularly where it con- 
cerns something he can wear, use him- 
self or consume personally." 



Q. What does the desire on the 
part of U. S. Negroes to prove that 
they are "just as good as anyone 
else" mean to an advertiser? 

A. Simply this. The Negro market is 
often underrated by advertisers, who 
steer their course by Census figures 
which show Negro median incomes to 
be about half that of white families, 
ami by a feeling that they reach the 
Negro market completely with their 
normal advertising expenditures. 

Hut. despite the fact that the Negro 
is generally considered as belonging to 
a low-income or middle-income group, 
his expenditures do not rank as "typi- 
cal'' of this class. He has had so much 
shoddy merchandise ami second-rate 
stuff passed off on him in the past that 



In- demands only the best of nationally- 
advertised and Ncgro-media-advertised 
brands today. Frequently, he will do 
without certain "white"' luxuries (trav- 
el, nightclubbing. etc. I in order to ac- 
quire other more practical luxuries that 
make him feel "equal." 

For instance, take the case of the 
cars made by the Buick division of 
General Motors. Buicks are. generally 
speaking, a car that is bought by mid- 
dle-income and upper-middle class fam- 
ilies. But. a survey among 31 Buick 
dealers not long ago revealed these re- 
sults. Some $3.<)<)2.4M) worth of Buicks 
-at an average retail price of S2.600 
were sold to Negroes, representing 
ll.4'/t of the total new-car sales of 
these 31 dealers during a five-month 
period. (Negroes are about 10°% of 
the total V. S. poulation.) This is one 
of main clear-cut indications that Ne- 
groes buy expensive durable-goods 
items out of proportion to their over- 
all income status, and in a pattern 
which eloseb resembles the consumer 
spending of whites earning higher in- 
comes. 

Incidentally, in Negro families whose 
incomes are S5.000 a year and over 
recently some 27% of all Negro auto 
purchases were made. But. in Negro 
families in the S2.()0()-$3,()()() bracket, 
some 22'^ of the purchases were made, 
indicating a considerable "holding up" 
of purchasing power even in the lower 
groups, according to Bureau of Cen- 
sus figures. 

Q. Why should advertisers make 
a special effort to reach the Ne- 
gro market through Negro-appeal 
media? 

A. Just as advertisers have many mis- 
conceptions surrounding the buying 
power of In.OOO.O(H) II. S. Negroes, 
they are often deluded by what seem 
to be "normal" results in this market 
with the non-Negro advertising media. 

Since Negroes often buy anything 
from baby food to Buicks out of all 
proportion to their apparent economic 
levels, many advertisers often feel they 
are getting full coverage in the Negro 
market with non-Negro media just be- 
cause the results an- comparative with 
those of low-income and middle-income 
white families. 

What's actually happening in most 
cases is that Negroes are being reached 
to a lesser degree than the advertiser 
thinks, through his regular media ad- 
vertising. But. those who are reached 
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SPONSOR 



Buying in Pittsburgh? 

STRENGTHEN 




your sales penetration with WHOD 
the station of nations! 



WHOD — 250w — 860 on every Pittsburgh dial — beams programs to 
Negro* — Slovak- -Jewish — Italian — Greek — Arabic — Croatian- 
Polish — Hungarian — Lithuanian 



You've a surprise in store, if you haven t yet sold your product 
through WHOD. The Pittsburgh market is a most lucrative one, and 
the topography of the area is such that radio continues to be the 
major and most powerful selling medium. WHOD delivers beyond expectations! 



Write for WHOD Sales Case Histories and latest Pulse report. 
Here's the basic story ou WHOD Negro programming — 



"Mary Dee and 
Mai Goode 
doing their 
wake-up show" 



Represented nationally by 
JOE WOOTTON 

Radio Division 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 



Radio Center, Homestead, Pa. 

Leonard Walk, Program Director 
Rov Ferree, General Manager 



Pittsburgh's only station with a considerable block 
of time devoted to Negro programming — four 
hours daily. An all-Negro staff, including talent, 
sales and office personnel, handles the Negro 
programming. 

penetrates and se//s the rich Pittsburgh Negro 
Market — 60,000 spending families. Their buying 
income — $86,894,350. 1952 marks the fourth 
anniversary of WHOD's public service activity. 
Listeners show their appreciation for these "com- 
munity" announcements at sales counters. 

its sales promotion activity is so great that station 
personalities spend as much time in stores, making 
personal appearances, as in the studio. Listeners 
accept their product recommendations as "gospel." 



I'uy proportionately more, thus balanc- 
ing t In* picture. 

Hut. adyertisers who have taken the 
extra -tf|> into Negro-appeal media can 
tell a different story. Results* of air ad- 
vertising designed specifically for Ne- 
gro ears, and in the 130-odd Negro 
new .--papers and publi< ations which 
reach over 3.000.000 Negro readers 
eaeli week, have shown that the intense 
lo\alt\ to these media pays off in sales. 

If an advertiser is wise and skillful 
in his use of Negro-appeal media, par- 
ticular!} air advertising, he is likely to 
reap a reward thai is entirely out of 
proportion to what he might expect. 
He i^ no longer merely adding a sort 
of "Supplemental* ro\erage to his reg- 
ular advertising. Me is reaching a mar- 
ket which, more ami more, looks to its 
own media for news ami entertainment, 
and to the advertising in this media 
for goods on which to spend a S !■").- 
OOO.tKMI.OOO annually income. * * * 



RADIO FACTS 

I Continued from /nig)' 33 ) 

half-hour weekly disk jockey show and 
has since hoosted the total to 22 hours 
per week, reported as follows to spon- 
sor: "There are approximately 03.000 
Negroes in Charleston County, and 
with our clear-channel coverage I 1.000 
watts on 730 k.e. I we figure ahoiit 
300.000 in our primary area, with 
about {!■")'( having radios." 

Montgomery. Ala. — Tom Sewell, 
general manager of Moiitgoiner\ s 
\\ \\(]\ , made his own checkup recent- 
ly on his Negro audience, stating: 
"Montgomery County is ahout 43' I 
Negro, with a population of 140.000. 
In the Negro homes I have visited, both 
urban and rural. 73' , or more have 
radios in their homes, and are loyal 
listeners to the programs beamed at 
them." 

Louisville, hy — According to I . S. 
Census figures, there are about ilO.000 
Negroes in the metropolitan area of 
Louisville, with a buying power of 
some $70,000,000. Some 37',' of the 
30.000 Negro families own their own 
homes. Station WLOl reported to 
sponsor that radio saturation here was 
about 7i'!..V i . 

Alhmlit. (in. In a special study con- 
ducted for WKHD. a pioneer station in 
Negro programing. Atlanta Iniversity 
reported that "there are !.«> radios per 
Negro home in the Atlanta area. ' Ac- 
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cording to I . S. Census figures, there 
are nearly 173.000 Negroes and some 
30.000 Negro families in Atlanta, with 
a total annual purchasing power of 
over 8100.000.000. 

\ew Orleans Independent station 
WHOK estimates that there are 20,'i.OOO 
Negroes in New Orleans, and some 
300.000 in its listening area. The sta- 
tion was the 10th station to come on 
the air in New Orleans* when it bowed 
on in February 1031. Since then, it 
has made a marked success as an "in- 
t< grated"' I i.e.. part Negro, part white 
programing I station, estimates that to- 
day »ome <>0.d'( cd New Orleans fam- 
ilies own radios. 



Q. Is there any "rule of thumb" in 
determining how many Negro 
homes in an area serviced by a Ne- 
gro-appeal station have radios? 

A. On the basis of the individual sta- 
tion surveys listed above, and in dis- 
cussions with station reps, ageneyineii. 
media representatives and others, spon- 
sor suggests the following as a rough 
guide to estimating Negro radio owner- 
ship: 

1. In cities abo\e the Mason-Dixon 
line, and in the Midwest and Pacific 
regions, radio set saturation w ill be be- 
tween 90',' and W", of the Negro 
homes in the area. It's best, however, 
to check further with stations and rep- 
resentatives for individual market sta- 
tistics and for the exact percentages for 
specific areas. 

2. In cities below the Mason-Dixon 
line, throughout the South and South- 
east, radio set saturation is less, run- 
ning around 73' « to Ha' i as an aver- 
age, with jumps into the high 90 s for 
the principal metropolitan areas. 
Again, check closely for individual 
markets, as the figures may vary. 

Q. Are stations with Negro pro- 
graming network affiliates, or in- 
dependent outlets? 

A. Station reps estimate that more 
than nine out of 10 Negro-appeal sta- 
tions are independents, with a good 
percentage (4 them having come on the 
air since the end of World War II. 

Networks, and network outlets, have 
not bothered to any great extent with 
the Negro market, preferring to devel- 
op a "general family pattern (4 listen- 
ing. Independent stations, on the other 
hand, lune often built their successes 



on programing to fractional audiences 
w ith foreign language, inusic-and-news. 
sports, and other "specialized appeal" 
types of programing. 

The independent station, therefore, 
that airs a sizable amount (4 Negro- 
appeal programing is just another ex- 
ample of the non-network station that 
is building its listening by programing 
directly at a fraction of the total listen- 
ing audience. 

Q. Is television a factor in reach- 
ing the Negro market? 

A. It goes without saying that Negro 
families own and enjoy TV sets, par- 
ticular!) since the trend in the I . S. 
Negro population has been toward met- 
ropolitan centers, where 61 '< of them 
now live. 

Due to the large amount of in-home 
entertaining that is done in urban Ne- 
gro families, there is a corresponding 
interest in TV as one (4 the forms of 
home entertainment, primarily during 
eyeniug hours. 

Purchases of TV sets hy Negroes va- 
ries with income, but there lias been 
considerable activity in set sales to Ne- 
groes in the low and middle-income 
brackets. Even in 1949, when a 10- 
iueh table model set would bring $293 
at retail, some 30' \ of the TV sets 
bought by Negroes went into homes 
where the family income was in the 
$2,000-83,000 a year bracket, accord- 
ing to a survey made hy the Federal 
Reserve System. Today, with set prices 
considerably below the 1949 levels, 
even the below-$2.000-a-y ear homes are 
beginning to fill up with TV. A SPON- 
SOR estimate of TV-equipped Negro 
homes would be about 830,000 in the 
V. S. 

However, no major TV outlet has. 
at the time sponsor went to press, de- 
cided that the time has arrived to start 
programing to the Negro as a "frac- 
tional audience." Some of the TV sta- 
tions in the largest video areas, such as 
New York. Chicago and Los Angeles, 
are talking about it. but nothing much 
has happened. 

I mil there's a real competition for 
T\ audienc es, and until more indepen- 
dent, non-net work-affiliated TV stations 
emerge, there's not likely to be much 
in the way of special Negro-appeal vid- 
eo fare. 

Q. Does the major appeal of Ne- 
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gro-programed stations lie in using 
Negro talent? 

A. Not necessarily, although the ma- 
jority of Negro-appeal performers who 
have found radio success are them- 
selves Negroes. Several stations pro- 
graming to the Negro market, like De- 
catur's WEAS and Savannah's WJIV. 
use white d.j.'s on their Negro disk 
shows with good results. 

The secret of success lies in some- 
thing else entirely. As Bert Ferguson, 
manager of WDIA. Memphis, put it to 
SPONSOR: 

"First of all, we have entertainers 
on the air who are showmen. Second- 
ly, we have put ourselves at the dis- 
posal of the Negro community in every 
way we could think of. The lack of 
this approach will cause the weakness 
or failure of many an operator who 
thinks that the key to the mint in the 
Negro market is a few hlues and gospel 
records, and a Negro face at the mike. ' 



Q. How does the amount of radio 
listening done in a Negro family 
compare with the amount done on 
an over-all basis? 

A. Since many avenues of entertain- 
ment are restricted or closed to Ne- 
groes, much more in-home entertain- 
ing is done, and the Negro home is 
usually a greater center of leisure time 
activities than the over-all U. S. av- 
erage. 

A typical clue to the effect of this 
on radio was furnished to SPONSOR by 
WDIA, Memphis, in whose coverage 
area 42.2% of the people are Negroes. 
Reported the station: 

"In a special survey just completed, 
the results show that 93 f v of the Ne- 
gro homes in Memphis have a radio. 
And. 30 r « of these families owning 
radio have two or more sets. 

"Radio listening is an important part 
of the Negro family's day, twice as 
high as the over-all average shown by- 
Hooper. The December 1951 through 
April 1952 Hooper shows average tune- 
ins to he 14.9%, whereas Negro listen- 
ing averages 32%." 

Just what this means to an advertiser 
in terms of dollars and cents can per- 
haps be judged by a few economic facts 
which relate to the following case. In 
Memphis, and in the 20 counties of the 
WDIA area, there are some 439.266 
Negroes, according to the last census. 
They have, says the station, a total ef- 
fective buying income in excess of 
$300,000,000 annually. And. although 



MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE'S 
RADIO VOICE 




100% NEGRO PROGRAMMING! 
100% NEGRO PERSONALITIES! 

MR. ADVERTISER: Would you be satisfied if you knew 
one of your salesmen was only making a 70% effort to- 
ward completing a sale? If you're overlooking the NEGRO 
segment of the city of Nashville's population, you're 
neglecting 30% of your prospects 1 

The only sure way of making a 100% sales effort in 
Nashville is through the use of NEGRO RADIO! 

NEGRO RADIO in Middle Tennessee is WSOK! 

WSOK is the station that began broadcasting December 
14, 1951 and ranks THIRD*, month -by -month in the 
C. E. Hooper total rated share of audience time periods, 
January through April, 1952. 

When you compare rates and Hooperatings with the ether 
leading Nashville stations, you'll be convinced that WSOK 
is your best radio buy in Middle Tennessee 

Over 110,000 NEGROES live and buy in the WSOK 0.1 
MV listening area 

Forjoe men have fact sheets on this top station and 
market 1 

* Indicating a large segment oj White listeners also 
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^TO SINS 




TOP RATED 
NEGRO 
* DISC JOCKEYS 

on WQfc 

These two Negro disc jockeys, 
each with a style of his own, have 
captured the listeners in New 
Orleans. They arc the most lis- 
tened to according to Hooper, ac- 
cording to personal survey and 
according to results. 

HIGHEST RATED 

For 16 consecutive quarter hours 
these Negro disc jockeys lead the 
field in New Orleans over all other 
disc jockeys. Consistently for 18 
months "Okcy Ookey" has wowed 
the radio listeners with his jazz, 
jive and knocked out race music. 
"Honeyboy" has done likewise with 
his spiritual programs. 

ON HIGHEST 
RATED STATION 

WBOK is the leader. It carries 
more national advertising than all 
other six independents combined. 
It carries more local advertising 
than any two other independent 
stations. For results. WBOK is first 
in New Orleans among all inde- 
pendents. 

Write for information and proof. 
Represented by Forjoe and Company 
29 West 57th Street, New York 



NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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they represent 42.2'^ of the total pop- 
ulation in the WDIA area, they account 
for some 39' t of the department store 
sales and over 50 r r' of the food and 
drug purchases. 

The relationship between the high 
listening and extreme loyalty of Negro 
families to Negro-appeal stations, and 
the excellent sales results of advertis- 
ers who have used this growing medi- 
um is far from accidental. Ami, with 
the amount of Negro-appeal program- 
ing on the increase advertisers can 
no longer overlook it in their air ad- 
vertising plans. 



Q. From the standpoint of the spot 
advertiser who may be thinking of 
building a series of Negro-appeal 
programs, either live or custom- 
transcribed, what are the main 
Negro talent and program prefer- 
ences? 

A. Learning what Negro listeners want 
lias largely been a matter of trial and 
error for most stations. However, based 
on the findings of sponsor's study of 
Negro-appeal stations, the following 
pattern lias emerged: 

1. Negro listeners tune to a particu- 
lar station primarily for entertainment 
they feel is slanted at them. For the 
most part, this will consist of a disk- 
jockey with a strong sense of show- 
manship, and a loyal Negro following, 
who spins platters that feature Ne- 
gro artists most of the time, and white 
artists some of the time. This may be 
50' * or more of the total Negro-appeal 
programing. 

2. A deeply religious race. Negroes 
look to radio stations for broadcasts 
of a spiritual nature. Most often these 
consi.-t of live pickups from churches 
(often, 70' i of the Negroes in a city 
will he church-goers) or special pro- 
grams (live or transcribed) of re- 
ligious music. 

3. Since few stations with a "gener- 
al"' program formula go out of their 
way to air news of special interest to 
Negroes, much of the success of Ne- 
gro-appeal stations is based on their 
coverage of news, special events, com- 
munity events, sports events, charity 
drives and so forth that concern the 
Negro community. Such programing 
is nearly always local in origin, al- 
though there is room for a certain 
amount of such programing that tries 
to be "national" in scope. 

4. In general, Negro listeners seem 
to prefer local personalities and record- 



ed artists of their own race, although 
there are notable exceptions here and 
there. As Norman Stewart, commercial 
manager of Nashville's WSOK, stated 
recently to Sponsor: 

"The only difference in the operation 
of WSOK and a predominantly white 
station is in the programing and the 
personalities. The Nashville Negro au- 
dience is aware of the fact that every T 
voice they hear on this station is that 
of a Negro. This makes them have con- 
fidence in the commercials thev hear, 
and is a tremendous influencing factor 
in the sale of products and services ad- 
vertised on this station." 



Q. Are there any specific studies 
of local Negro programing prefer- 
ences? 

A. As mentioned above, most stations 
have discovered their own program for- 
mula largely by "feel." 

However, a few stations have made 
their own special studies of local Ne- 
gro programing preferences. One of 
the more interesting reports in this 
field came to sponsor from Chattanoo- 
ga's WMFS, a Negro-appeal station 
that lias done a top job of integrating 
itself with the local Negro community. 

WMFS commissioned Howard High 
School, a Negro school, to make a lis- 
tening study in January of this year. A 
total of 1.309 personal interviews were 
made among the 70,000 Negroes in 
Chattanooga. This was how they listed 
their program preferences: 

Of the total, 3fi r ? indicated as their 
first choice "Negro artists," which cov- 
ered both music anil news; 2i^f chose 
'"religious music": 22' r voted for 
"popular music regardless of the race 
of the artists ': 10 r r chose "religious 
programs'; 6'? indicated "classical 
music"': ]'< voted for "'hillbilly mu- 
sic"; and the remaining ]'< for "other 

7 v 

programs." 

Although tli is study represents pro- 
gram preferences in only one Southern 
area. SPONSOR believes, on the basis of 
what both Northern and Southern Ne- 
gro-appeal stations have found success- 
ful, that this is a rough index of over- 
all preferences. 



Q. What can an advertiser using 
Negro-appeal radio expect in the 
way of radio research? 

A. Since Negro-appeal radio exists 
side-by-side with the older forms of 
spot radio, an advertiser aiming some 
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of his air advertising directly at the 
Negro market will find that part of it 
is measured in the regular rating serv- 
ices. 

For a specific city, he can find out 
how his program rates on a "general" 
basis in all homes (white and Negro) 
simply by looking at local Pulse or 
Hooper figures. Often, stations with 
Negro-appeal programs stack up well 
in the broad picture of broadcasting. 
WERD, for example, proudly states 
that it has "consistently ranked with 
the top 50% of Atlanta stations in 
Hooper-rated audience." WBOK, thanks 
to the blend of Negro and white pro- 
graming it serves up to its New Or- 
leans audience, states that "for months 
WBOK has been the number-one sta- 
tion in the morning and afternoon 
among all six other independents. In 
the April audience index (Hooper) 
WBOK is fourth in the morning and 
third in the afternoon among all 11 
stations." 

How an advertiser who uses Negro- 
appeal programing is doing in Negro 
homes only is something else. Although 
radio saturation is relatively high 
among Negroes in the South, tele- 
phones are scarce, and are in only 25 
to 35% of Negro homes, making Hoop- 
er checks difficult. Some stations do 
their own checkups, with such surpris- 
ing results as the WNOP, Newport, 
Ky.« survey whieh showed that "over 
85% of the Negroes in this area listen 
to our station as often as they can." 

More specific research in this field 
is being done, however. Pulse and 
Advertest have checked Negro listen- 
ing in Negro homes, and Pulse expects 
to step ui) its activities. Many stations, 
particularly those in large metropolitan 
areas like New York and Chicago that 
have large Negro populations, are com- 
missioning their own listening studies 
through the regular research serviees, 
or through Negro schools and colleges 
in the area. 

Advertisers can get a lot of answers 
to their normal research questions to- 
day; in the near future, they'll get even 
more. 

Q. Is station merchandising a ma- 
jor factor in Negro-appeal radio? 

A. Yes. Thanks to the fact that the 
average Negro-appeal outlet partici- 
pates actively and intensively in all 
phases of social, charitable, business 
and religious life in the Negro commu- 
nity, merchandising is easy and obvi- 
ous for most of them. 
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Stations like W'HOl), Homestead; 
WERD, Atlanta; WEAS, Decatur; 
WD1A, Memphis; WW RL and WLIB. 
New York; WBOK, New Orleans, and 
many others do an outstanding job of 
merchandising which relatively speak- 
ing — often runs rings around general 
stations, and draws comparable sales 
results for advertisers. 

Stores in Negro areas, particularly 
the drug and food chains, have long 
been neglected in lining up merchan- 
dising stunts and displays, and most 
of them react eagerly to it. especially 



since it's a proven business-getter. Ad- 
vertisers frequently find that Negro-ap- 
peal stations have arranged special fea- 
turing, displays, window set-ups and 
the like when a campaign begins to 
roll. 

In addition, the merchandising by 
\ T egro-appeal outlets has a very per- 
sonal touch. Part of the standard mer- 
chandising routines of such stations in- 
clude visits by Negro disk jockeys and 
performers to retail stores I well- 
plugged on the air) where nationally- 
advertised products are given the "per- 
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1000 
Watts 



America's First All-Negro Station 

To Sell 

2$Q t Q0Q Mqroes 

Spending $150,000,000 
Annually in Birmingham 

There's no doubt about it — WEDR is your best buy 
to sell the vast Negro market of Birmingham, Ala. 
All-Negro staff and talent! 100% Negro pro- 
gramming! Aggressive merchandising! 

JOSEPH HERSHEY McGILLVRA, INC. - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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to sell Kentucky's 
NEGRO audience, 
just ask for 
LOUISVILLE 

LOU! 
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the only station with 
ALL-NEGRO 
programming in the 
state of Kentucky! 



» LOU belongs to Louisville - * I (0.600 
(plus! Nearoes. for it's the only station 
programming exclunively to them with 
top Nerro personalities 

* LOUV audience buys ' Louisville's av- 
erage Neero family income is almost 
S2HO0 yearly ... a virtually untapped 
market for smart advertisers. 

• ASK FOR LOIM It's a stronir and wel- 
come entre to Louisville's 152 million 
dollar Neftro market. Aslc for LOU... 
today 1 



2549 SOUTH THIRD STREET 

LOUISVILLE. KY. CA. 3 6 8 0 

National Representative t 

F"orjf>e & Co 
Southern Representative I 
Dora Clayton Agency 




soual endorsement" treatment b\ the 
performer. Often, the station person- 
ality turns, salesman, ami stages public 
demonstrations of the product. So well 
has this worked that main Negro radio 
performers are featured in the local- 
level printed media advertising id spon- 
sors who are selling to the Negro mar- 
ket. 

Negro-appeal stations carry their 
merchandising activities right through 
with an advertiser's campaign. Before 
it starts most of them are busy inform- 
ing grocers and druggists and retailers 
that the campaign is coming. When it's 
lolling, they try every means possible 

from personal appearances to bath- 
ing beauty contests, and from window 
displays to the opening of new outlets 
— to carry through the air advertising 
to point-of-purchase. 



Q. Is the amount of Negro-appeal 
radio on the increase? 

A. Definitely. In a study conducted 
by sponsor among those I . S. stations 
who aim part or all of their program- 
] ing at the Negro market, this fact was 
established clearly. Replies came from 
nearly MO' i of all such stations in the 
country. 

No station reported that it was do- 
I ing less in the way of Negro-appeal 
programing than it had been doing in 
the past couple of years, AH of them 
reported either the same amount, or an 
increased amount. Most marked up- 
swing was among those stations in ma- 
jor metropolitan centers, both in the 
South and in the North, that aim part 
of their programing at Negroes, and 
part at white listeners. 

It's interesting to note that in at least 
70' < of the markets from which Ne- 
gro-appeal stations reported, there are 
one or more TV stations. Oddly 
enough, video seems to have little ef- 
fect on the growing amount and grow- 
ing loyalty to programing designed for 
Negro listeners- -one good reason why 
there is a general upbeat in this field. 

A few years ago. very little was 
known of the techniques and results of 
programing to Negroes. Today, due to 
everything from word-of-mouth to ar- 
ticles in SPONSOR, many independent 
stations who are not now airing Negro- 
appeal programing are considering 
adding it to their program fare. There- 
fore you're likely to see a steady growth 
in the number of outlets aiming at the 
Negro until every major Negro mar- 
ket in the l T . S. is covered by radio. 





promo- 

station of 
Charlotte 



WCIV . . . i* llio FIRST ami 
ONL\ Charlotte Station with 
Negro nir personalities. 

WC1Y . . . (inly five years old 
. . . lias consistently led with 
new ideas. 

WC1Y . . reaches over 
206,000 Negroes, -16,000 of 
which live in Charlotte's City 
limits. 

WGIY . . . has three top- 
drawer Negro personalities 
GENIAL GENE, CHATTY 
HATTY, and GOLDEN HOY 
GORDON. 

WGIY . . . adds the tremen- 
dous honus of promo-gram- 
ming with its while personali- 
ties . . . Mimilcman Dehlin, 
Fido Myers, Cousin Hank 
Grad, Johnny Surratt, Pa- 
tricia IMioenix, and Moosie- 
nian Friar ... to hring vou 
Charlottes ONLY THREE- 
THIRDS station. 

VtGIY . . . is PULSE-aling. 
Ask Forjoc to show vou latest 
PULSE! 

For availabilities call 5-1829, 
Charlotte, N. C. or ask your 
Forjoc Man. 



'HlP'i 



"Charlotte's 
choice is the 
musical voice 



SPONSOR 



Q. Will there ever be a "Negro- 
appeal network?" 

A. It's not beyond possibility, In the 
near future, there may well be special 
regional hookups of Negro-appeal in- 
dependent stations formed to handle 
Negro sports events, entertainment pro- 
grams, news events and the like. This, 
however, is still very much in the crys- 
tal hall stage. 

Q. What station rep firms make a 
specialty of representing Negro- 
appeal outlets? 

A. The list of station reps who allocate 
all or part of their time in lining up 
advertisers for Negro-appeal radio out- 
lets is growing, since man) a "general 
programing" independent station is 
adding Negro programing. 

The following firms are generally 
felt to be outstanding for their work in 
developing Negro-appeal programs, or 
in representing the stations who air 
them. Altogether, the Negro-appeal 
stations represented by this group 
i each potentially about 75 r ? of the na- 
tion's Negro homes. The order in 
which they are here listed is alphabeti- 
cal. 

1. Dora-Clayton Agency, 405 Mort- 
gage Guarantee BIdg.. Atlanta 3. Ga. 
Telephone is Alpine 1241. Operated by 
Dora C. Cosse and Clayton J. Cosse. 
Primarily represents stations in the 
Southeastern U.S.. both white and 
Negro-appeal. Works in conjunction 
with Forjoe & Company, Inc., as that 
firm's Southeast office. 

2. Forjoe & Company, Inc., 29 
West 57th St., New York City. Tele- 
phone is Plaza 5-8501. President is 
Joseph Bloom. Primarily a general 
rep, Forjoe also handles many Negro- 
appeal and part-Negro-appeal outlets 
throughout the U.S. Has offices in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles. At- 
lanta. 

3. Interstate United Newspapers, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Tel- 
ephone is Murray Hill 2-5452. Direc- 
tor of the Radio Division is Joe Wool- 
ton. Firm also represents 152 Negro 
newspapers in about 40 major mar- 
kets. Radio outlets represented total 
about 25, and either are entirely Ne- 
gro-appeal or largely Negro-appeal. 
Maintains offices in Chicago, Detroit. 
Los Angeles. 

4. John E. Pearson Company, 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. Tele- 
phone is Plaza 8-2255. Firm is pri- 
marily a general rep. but handles a few 



1000 WATTS 



Charleston's most far reaching station 



"Many thank, (o SPONSOR for this informative and 
instructive edition on the negro market and radio. 

"We are proud and happy that we are one of the stations 
in the country which very early recognized the tremendous 
importance of our negro citizens, and that we have been 
serving them with listenable programs for over three 
years now. 

"Bob Nichols' "Blues 'n' Boogie", "Jive Parade", and 
"Harlemoods", and Emmett Lainpkin's "In the Garden" 
and "In the Garden Vespers" are living, working proof 
that there is a strong demand — yes, in the south, too 
— for intelligent, entertaining programming to the 
negro audience. 

"The Hooper figures bear this out. Emmett Lamp- 
kin's programs are the highest-rated local personality 
shows in the market. Results bear this out, too' 
Satisfied sponsors who have been on these programs 
for years and years. 

"You can experience the same quick results, and 
happy business association, by reaching the southern 
cast coast negro market (some 300,000 in our cov- 
erage area) hy advertising on WPAL ." 




Reach—Sell 

300,000 NEGROES 

in Los Angeles and Southern California 
USE JOE ADAMS, the J rest's first and foremost 

NEGRO D. J. on j^Qyy^ 5000 WATTS 



CLEAR CHANNEL 

SANTA MONICA. CALIFORNIA 

Represented by 

GEORGE W. CLARK I DORA CLAYTON 

CHICAGO — NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. 
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WWRL 



New York's No. 1 
Station for America's 
No. 1 Negro Market 




Dr. Jhe 

sal ex- producing 
personalities 



WWRL has a larger audi- 
ence in the 1,001,371 New 
York Negro Market than 
any other station — network 
or independent — according 
to Pulse Reports. 

WWRL moves merchandise 
FAST . . that's why more 
and more national advertis- 
ers are using WWRL's 8 
great Negro audience shows 
to outsell all competition 



They include 



Camel Cigarettes 
Quaker Corn Meal 
Aunt jemima Flour 
Scott's Emulsion 
Knickerbocker Beer 
BC Headache Powders 
Carolina Rice 
Feenamint 
Lydia Pinkham 
Manischewitz Wine 

Discover today how WWRL's specially 
designed programs plus sales- 
creating station merchandising can 
produce greater sales for you in New 
Yort's one million Negro market — 
at a cost of 12c per thousand listeners. 

Remember, New York's Negro 
population exceeds the enti-e popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Boston, St. Louis or 
San Francisco. 

Pulse Reports on request. 

NEwtown 9-3300 

in New York City 
at 5,090 Watts 



WWRL 



Negro-appeal stations. nolaMv WDIA. 
Offices in five cities besides New York, 
including Cliieago, Dallas. Minneapo- 
lis. Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

5. Pre ferret/ \egro Markets, 29 W. 
57th St., New Yolk City. Telephone 
is Plaza 3-137J5. \ relative newcomer 
to the field, this firm makes a specialty 
of representing Negro-appeal stations, 
many of which also program for white 
audiences. Expansion, more offices are 
planned. * * * 



NEGRO RESULTS 

{Continued from juige 39) 

of a gift certificate for identifying a 
mystery tune. Many of the names re- 
cehed were later converted by a Ray- 
theon TV dealer into sales. 

Supermarket — An unsolicited letter 
from Safeway Stores savs: "Since using 
WLIB we have enjojed such splendid 
sales increases in our locations cater- 
ing to the Negro sections, we wanted to 
express our thanks for service well 
done. On occasion we have requested 
that we wanted stores to he given em- 
phasis by means of address mention. 
In each instance sales in these locations 
have reflected the emphasis bv virtue 
of high volume of sales on the items 
mentioned on your station. Then, too, 
when we have used WLIB to promote 
a new opening we have needed police 
protection to direct the heavy traffic." 

!5'M©1>, BBttmvsin'ud, Pet- 
Tailor shop- For 22 years J. Ed- 
ward Trowcr operated a single clean- 
ing shop in Pittsburgh's Hill District. 
Then, in 194". he picked up the spon- 
sorship of Today's Calendar, a five- 
minute daily roundup of club, social 
and church news narrated by Mary 
Dee. This account of the activities of 
the Negro coinmunih soon bad hun- 
dreds of listeners sending in announce- 
incuts and news items. Negro organ- 
izations were offered their first oppor- 
tunity to use a program designed ex- 
clusively for them. 

The response, in terms of *ales. were 
significant. In order to show their ap- 
preciation . whole clubs and church 
groups "took their clothes to Trowers." 
A second store was opened in 19-19. a 
third in 1950 and this June WHOD did 
a remote broadcast from the fourth 
Trowcr Tailoring store to celebrate its 
opening. Trower's sole sustained ad- 
vertising during this period was this 
one radio program. 



Station Managers! 

Can You Pick A Winner? 
(And Do You Need A Salesman?) 

Most of us arc in the dark 
, when it comes to picking a 
winning horse, including the 
i toutcrs who make the track 
their business. To a certain 
extent you depend on per- 
formance from past races or 
by jockey statistics, but the 
odds arc still in favor of the 
pari-mutucl windows. Picking 
I a winner in salesmanship isn't 
I as ambiguous. While you still 
rely on past performance, the 
statistics arc greater. You can 
judge ambition, integrity, 
character, and the know how 
1 of delivery plus the creative 
ability of your lifeline to the 
buyer. With all these extra 
advantages though, how many 
times do you lose? If you 
could put a!! these facts on a 
horse's nose, and it would help 
put him across the finish 
line, the racing commission 
I wouldn't exist until another 
sunrise. 

/ Here is an offer to radio 

: and television managers who 
J would like to have a winner 
J on their sales staff. He is 
' capable of winning all handi- 
I caps, but he needs a bettor. 
' He is chock full of confidence 
that selling is his forte. If 
p your message needs the most 
J effective selling you can find 
i as a vehicle, won't you please 
9 arrange for an appointment. 



BOX 7A, SPONSOR 

510 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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H ft Oft. New Orleans 

Automobiles- -"Ten new Studebak- 
ers sold in five days from a spot cam- 
paign." (Wcstbank Auto Sales) 

Photo studio - - "2,000 replies In 
phone and mail in one week, with a 
complete sell-out of our facilities." 
(Lincoln Photo Studio) 

Sewing machines— '$100,000 worth 
of sewing machine sales during my first 
year for an expenditure of $3,500 on 
WBOK." (Dixie Sewing Dealers I 

W'EAS, Ueeatnr, flu. 

Mail pull — Station reports an aver- 
age of 350 mail requests per da\ for 
records on their morning Negro block, 
almost 225 a day for their afternoon 
session. This is purely request mail, 
and not a hoked-up gimmick deal to 
increase mail-pull figures. 

WLOU, Louisville 

Beer — Oertels beer started a cam- 
paign the day this station went on the 
air. They report that their sales have 
steadily increased until they now have 
65% of the Negro market in the area 
despite competition from two other 
prominent local beers. 

Mens clothing — Moskins Clothiers 
gives complete credit to the station for 
a 40% sales increase. 

WSOK, Nashville 

Refrigerators — An appliance dealer 
reports selling 42 used electric refrig- 
erators in one day as a result of nine 
half-minute announcements. 

Electrical repair shop — This store 
showed a 66% increase in volume as a 
result of a month's campaign of one 
announcement daily. 

Cosmetics — This manufacturer in- 
creased his volume of sales 600^< in 
April of this year over April of last 
year as a result of a heavy spot and 
program campaign over WSOK. 

WEDR, fSirtutttgfinin 

Laundry starch — A local company 
claims to have gone from 1% of the 
total starch sales in this area to 1 1 '{ 
within a year's time on this station. 

Electrical appliances — A Birming- 
ham dealer phoned the station to say 
that he traced over $5,000 in appliance 
sales during one weekend to WEDR 
spot campaign. 

Piano course — In spite of a four- 
week steel strike which had a telling 
effect on the community's buying 
power, a disk jockey on this station 
took orders for piano courses from 
250 customers. 



Where Can You Buy 
Average Ratings of 24.0? 




Right now you're looking at the home of College Radio "campus- 
limited" stations managed and operated by students for students. Sixty- 
one college radio stations make up the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System. These stations offer not only a great educational opportunity 
for the undergraduates, but also an unexcelled medium for the adver- 
tiser to reach the college student. 

When you sell a college student, you've yot a lifetime 
customer! There are 6,000,000 college graduates living today, and 
the college halls embrace 2,000,000 undergraduates. The college market 
is the best "heeled" and certainly the most influential group in the 
country today. 

The time to influence this group is when they are in college. If it is a 
product you are selling, remember brand preferences formed in these 
years may very well be lasting! If you have an institutional message, 
present it while they are in college! 

College years are the years for assimilating knowledge and ideas. It 
is a time of preparation for life. It is a formative period. Form their 
buying habits — for your product — while they're in college! 

You buy average ratings of 24.0! The most effective way 
of reaching and selling the college student is through his or her own 
college radio station. Like pep rallies and proms, campus broadcasting 
is an integral part of college life. 

Proof of this rests in the fact that recent audience surveys show that the 
average time period on a college station enjoys a rating of 24.0. Add to 
this consistently high rating the intense loyalty of the listeners, and 
you know you have an advertising medium magna cum laude! 
You can buy any of the 61 IBS affiliates individually or as a group. 
For complete market data and information regarding IBS facilities, 
programs, coverage and rates, contact the IBS representative. 




Intercollegiate Broadcasting System 

The Thomas F. Clark Co., Inc. 

205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 

3049 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 
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THiYRi ALL ON 



WMRY . . . y £J 




NEW ORLEANS TOP 
INDEPENDENT STATION* 

* SEE PULSE OF NEW ORLEANS 
Programmed for Negroes, 
by Negroes 



600 KC . "THE SEPIA STATION" 



NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



Mort Silverman — Gen. Mgr. 

John E. Pearson Co. — Nat't. Rep. 



| \\ JM , .S<ii-«iiiii«i/i. fin. 

Mail orders- This station has a eon- 
t in 11 in» test of its strength via mail 
order items, averages 15,000 pieces of 
mail |ht month. Dining a 60-<lay pe- 
riod it pulled orders for 2.476 relig- 
ious motif plastic, tahlecloths at $2.95 
each; 515 Charm Cards at SI. 50 each: 
<S33 Hilde Answer Books; 450 replicas 
of Rudolph The Ked Nosed Reindeer. 

HiMKV, ,V«'ii« Orlettns 

Real Estate — "The Sepia Station" 
got the nod for selling 40 homes via 
Id announcements. 

Drug store - Prescription husiness 
up 300' «' in month a> result of an an- 
nouncement campaign. 

IVH'CVl. (iary 

Home equipment- Local concern re- 
|>orts 500 direct leads per week as after- 
math of two quarter-hour sessions 
daily on this station. 

Chicken farm lvealtor sold a $7.- 
000 farm on the hasis of three 1 00- 
word announcements. 

WI'AL, Charlvxtmi 

I aried advertisers— Highly signifi- 
cant is this station's record: 97' , of 
the accounts which started out with 
this station four years ago are still with 
it. ami all \egrn programs are sold 
out. 

HOWL, Santa VfomYn 

Beer — Maier Hrew moved from 
seventh place in heer sales in the Los 
Angeles area to first position with Ne- 
groes within a period of ]«} mouths 
during which the) used the Joe Adams 
show on KOWL 

Talent contest- Station received re- 
assurance of high listenership during 
a recent talent contest. Over 7,000 
telephone calls voting for talent con- 
testants were registered in one after- 
noon. 

These are only a sampling of the 
success stories which Negro-prograin- 
ing stations throughout the country 
ha\e to tell. 

National advertisers listed on page 
'V) are. for the most part, stepping up 
their efforts to tap this $15,000,000.- 
000 market \ ia the potent sales pull of 
the eoimmuiitv-miuded radio stations 
which aim their entertainment, services 
and sales pitches at the American 
Negro. * * * 



SELLING TO NEGROES 

{Continued from page 37) 

uouncer or personality has to read a 
piece of copy that makes him sound 
like something from I nele Tom's Cab- 
in the average Negro listener will react 
adversely, if the appeal doesn't ring 
true. 

Admen ami media men who are fa- 
miliar with Negro-appeal radio were 
quick to point out to sponsor that the 
most successful air advertisers in .Ne- 
gro programing avoid the use of any 
kind of "canned " advertising, whether 
it he live copy or transcriptions. In- 
stead, they use simple copy or copy 
outlines, and let the individual per- 
former present it in his own style. 

One station manager told stonsok: 
''What an advertiser may lack in 'uni- 
formity 1 hy this method, he'll more 
than make up for hy cashing in on the 
intense loyalty to favorite local person- 
alities in Negro radio. I lis commercial, 
in effect, receives a personal endorse- 
ment." 

Of course, this applies primarily to 
advertisers who are using program seg- 
ments, or participations in local Ne- 
gro-appeal shows. The same thing does 
not apply quite as much to hrief station 
hreaks. time signals and the like, where 
there is little room for "style." 

However, it s wise for advertisers to 
rememher that even in a series of 20- 
, second announcements that aie heing 
transcrihed for a w idespread use in Ne- 
gro markets, nationally -known Negro 
performers can often he used in place 
of the usual white talent. 

3. Negroes have some special ized 
quirks concerning radio commercials 
and radio oilers. 

While Negroes respond to the same 
arguments as any cross-section of lis- 
teners, not all the techniques; in the 
hroadcast adman's hag of tricks apply. 
Here arc a few of the more important 
tahoos. as gathered In SI'ONSOK in its 
national survey of Negro radio: 

A. Negroes do not go for sight-un- 
seen premiums of jewelry, and other 
"gimmick" inducements to product 
huving often used as part of radio cam- 
paigns. Commented WD1A. Memphis: 
"We have always supposed this is a re- 
action from the days when people as- 
sociated cheap jewelry with the Negro 
people." 

li. .Negroes in general do not like to 
send in cash in advance for mail-order 
items, nor do they usually like to write 



NOW HEARD BY MORE PEOPLE 
IN THE COMMUNITY THAN 
ANY OTHER STATION- 

WLIB 

1190 KC • 1000 Watts 

THE ONLY STATION WITH 
STUDIOS IN HARLEM 

Most complete coverage in New York 

57 HOURS OF 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

featuring an outstanding 
roster of Negro talent 

JOE BOSTIC PHIL GORDON 

LARRY FULIER NIPSEY RUSSELL 
RUTH ELLINGTON JAMES 

NEW: Walter White Show starring 
Exec. Sec'y of NAACP now 
syndicated in major cities. 

i .1 r, I «,-]/ V -,2 

WLIB 

207 Eost 30 Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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in for samples or trial offers. As John 
H. Johnson, publisher of Ebony, Jet 
and Tan, stated recently: '"If Negroes 
are sold on the product through adver- 
tising, they will buy the brand imme- 
diately." 

C. Negroes often respond mure 
readily, on the other hand, to mer- 
chandising gimmicks. Retailers in Ne- 
gro areas, and Negro-owned stores 
have long been passed by in most net- 
work and big-station merchandising 
tie-ups, and give eager support to good 
merchandising plans. Station perform- 
ers are very cooperative about making 
personal appearances at stores, and in 
making product demonstrations. This 
can be a real '"plus" to an advertiser 
who makes full use of the merchandis- 
ing facilities offered him by Negro- 
appeal stations, since the average Ne- 
gro performer has been built into a lo- 
cal celebrity by his participation in 
community activities, and by the sta- 
tion's active promotional backing. 

D. Negroes resent any kind of ad- 
vertising stunt that makes a differentia- 
tion between white and colored listen- 
ers, either directly or by implication. 
Contests, for instance, which offer 



WHAT 



Philadelphia's Leading 
Station for Negro Programs 

★ ★ 

SERVING OVER 450,000 
PEOPLE 

★ ★ 

46 HOURS OF PROGRAMS 
WEEKLY 

★ ★ 

FIRST WITH TOP TALENT & 
VOLUME OF COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS 

★ ★ 

TO REACH AND SELL NEGRO 
PHILADELPHIA WHAT IS 
A MUST . . . 

250 Watts — Unlimited Time 
— 181/2 HRS. DAILY- 
AM— 1340 k.c.—FM — 105.3 meg. 

Represented by 
Interstate Vnitetl Xe wapapers 



prizes such as a vacation at a resort 
that does not welcome Negroes v\ ill get 
the brush-off from colored listeners. 

E. Negroes are very cautious about 
"bargains." An air advertising cam- 
paign that stresses low price may be a 
big success with price-conscious white 
housewives, for example, but will 
arouse Negro suspicions that perhaps 
something inferior is being passed off 
on them just because the) are Negroes. 
This does irot mean that a good, low- 
priced item cannot be sold to Negroes 
on the air. It does mean that it must 
be done with tact, and without using 
the price as too much of a come-on. 
Quality is often more important to a 
Negro consumer than a low price tag. 

4. Negroes make a startling amount 
of luxury purchases, with relation to 
median income, but it's best to aim 
air advertising at their basic needs. 

Luxury spending of a. "conspicious 
consumption" variety is widely done 
by Negroes, largely due to psychologi- 
cal pressures. As Ebony's John H. 
Johnson wrote recently in the trade 
press: 

"To a Negro, indulgence in luxury 
is a vindication of his belief in bis 
ability to match the best of white men. 
He expresses this desire in his pur- 
chase of Cadillac automobiles, $200 
suits, imported Scotch at $9 a bottle 
or a pair of $20 Florsheim shoes. 

"Advertisers of luxury lines have a 
responsive audience in the Negro mar- 
ket for other reasons. One is that 
many Negroes have become acquainted 
with expensive merchandise through 
working with wealthy white people — 
as butlers, valets, maids housekeepers. 
Thus, just as soon as they have the 
money, they immediately purchase the 
items they know through their em- 
ployment." 

However, it's wise for an advertiser 
not to overestimate this luxury mar- 
ket. The Negro is not simply a market 
for all sorts of luxury items, of every 
variety. He will buy first rate foods, 
but he'll steer clear of luxury he doesn't 
understand, like smoked pheasant, plo- 
ver's eggs, elk steaks and the like. He 
will spend as much as possible on his 
home and his family, but he avoids 
buying real estate in areas where he 
feels he will meet discrimination. He 
stays away from luxury stores that 
give a frosty welcome to colored cus- 
tomers. * * * 



THE 

BEST WAY 

TO SELL 

10 MILLION 
NEGROES! 

CONTACT 




NEGRO MARKET 
RADIO 
SPECIALISTS 

PREFERRED NEGRO MARKETS inc. 

29 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19 
PLAZA 3-1378 



Nat D. 
Williams 

One of 
WDI A's 
many famous 
personalities 




Kroger Stores 
Do A Big Selling Job 
With WDIA, Memphis 

Since Fall of '51 Kroger has used a substantial spot 
schedule on WDIA for its large chain of Memphis 
food stores to sell the great Negro segment of the 
Memphis market — further proof of WDIA's complete 
d ominance In selling to the 439,266 Negroes In WDIA 
BMB counties for all type s of accounts . . . local, 
regional and a great list of national accounts includ- 
ing Wilson & Co., Maxwell House Coffee. Tide, Blur 
Plate Foods and many others. WDIA can do a big 
Job for you, tool Get the full story today. 



HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE! INDEX 
City: Memphis. Tenp.. Months: Apri l-Ma y '52 

D E F 



Time 



Sets WDIA B 



IMF 8AM -6PM 13.1 23.0 25.5 16.2 10.3 7.4 7.2 7.1 



MEMPHIS WDIA TENN. 

John E. Pearson Co., Representative 
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Negro radio mushrooming 

\s a footnote to tin- \egin Kadio 
section (which begins on page 20 1 it 
might be mete to retail thai it vuis 
sponsor which three vcars previously 
first put the spotlight on this rich field 
through a similar >tu<h. It was while 
that original stud) was in preparation 
that the phrase. "The forgotten 15.000.- 
0(H)." got its origin at a sponsor edi- 
torial meeting. 

Much has happened in the develop- 
ment of the Negro market for radio 
since then and the results of experi- 
ments among some 200-plus stations 
are given broad and graphic documen- 
tation in the current issue. The think- 
ing and experimenting that continues 
certainly reflects a singularly creative 
change in social vision. American ad- 
vertisers have been alerted to it and 
thev have gained much from partici- 
pating in this specialized market. 

SPONSOR thinks that there is still 
much in the way of research, program- 
ing ideas, merchandising, promotion 
and whatnot that could be of help to 



Applause 



Greater truth in advertising 

The Fort Wayne Advertising (dub. 
following through on an idea suggest- 
ed by the Dallas Advertising (dub. 
has rendered a valuable sen ice to all 
advertisers with its rccenllv adopted 
resolution for "truth in advertising." 
Here are some quotes from the resolu- 
tion which should appeal to all air ad- 
\ ci tisers: 

1. ''Advertising is universally rec- 
ognized today as a primary sales dis- 
tribution and ennmnmications force of 
American business and industry, and 



many of these 200 stations if there were 
*ome setuj) or association through 
which this constantly growing wealth 
of material could be channelized. For 
instance clinics could be held periodi- 
cally which would also serve to raise 
standards and expand types of pro- 
graining and public services w ithin this 
particular community. IVrhaps the 
lime is rine for the innov ation of some- 
thing along the lines of the HAH. which 
would chart the scope of the market 
and process the exchange of research 
ami ideas. 

Case for TV film 

The live vs. film debate you hear 
around the ad agencies these days is 
beginning to sound like so much wind- 
milling after the fact. It's quite ap- 
parent that an influential segment of 
national advertisers has already read 
the handwriting on the wall and ardent- 
ly embraced film-making. P&G, as an 
example, is in to the tune of several 
millions of dollars. I See: Is the rush 
to film shows economically sound?, 
page 19.) 

It will be recalled that it was virtual- 
ly the sain<» sponsor contingent that 
spurred the trek toward Hollywood in 
the latter '30's. The prime intent then 
was to borrow for radio some of the 
film industry's name glamor, all of 
which resulted in appreciably expanded 
program budgets. Economy is pri- 
marily the motive for the heavy trend 
to Hollywood and its studio facilities 
todav. The bellwethers of air adver- 
tising are patently convinced that the 
one way to keep their TV costs under 
control is to put their programs on 
film. 

The rerun factor mav have some 
weak sides to it but the basic economics 



its efhictiveness as a basic element of 
the American economy rests upon the 
faith, confidence and acceptance of the 
\merican people." 

2. "The current wave of criticism 
(of advertising) reveals that adver- 
tisings clitics no longer confine their 
rank> only to its perennial enemies but 
more and more include its long-time 
friends, whose loyalty ami support ad- 
vertising now seems in danger of 
losing." 

3. "The Fort Wayne Advertising 
Club looks with disfavor upon adver- 



of the thing is pretty much weighted 
in its favor. Quality programing 
whether live or on film, will always 
have a ready market and as TV ex- 
pands there will be, obviously, myriad 
periods of time to be filled and sold. 
Film product, if priced on an equitable 
level, offers, like good radio transcrip- 
tions, the soundest article, both from 
the viewpoint of saleabilitv and audi- 
ence attraction. 

As for viewer attitude toward repeat 
films, there is a question that lends 
itself to some rewarding research. At 
the moment it looks doubtful whether 
this quirk will tend to put a crimp in 
the filnivvard march. 

Freeze is really lifted 

The pace with which the FCC has 
begun to issue construction permits for 
TV stations is meeting with much grati- 
fication among advertisers and agen- 
cies, especially where it has concerned 
major and important secondary mar- 
kets. Hy presstime the commission had 
passed out 1J> CPs. Several of these 
stations should be on the air this fall, 
and some agencies report that they 
have already spotted the more impor- 
tant markets in an "if and when" col- 
nine in their budget recommendations 
to clients. 

Most advertisers and agencies were 
surprised — and delighted — with the 
speed with which KFKL-TV, Denver, 
got on the air (see Sponsor Report, 
page 2 I . 

Pleased as thev are with the unan- 
ticipated quickness of the unfreezing, 
agency executives are inclined to air 
this thought: Thev would be still more 
pleased if permits were distributed with 
equal alacrity in some one and two- 
station markets. 



tising which, directlv or indirecth . im- 
putes dishonesty to all advertisers or 
. . . disparages the integrity of . . . 
advertising. . . ."' 

4. "The Fort Wayne Advertising 
(>lul) call upon all segments of Ameri- 
can advertising .... to join in an ap- 
peal to all advertisers and those en- 
gaged in the preparation and dissemi- 
nation of advertising copy to eliminate 
or avoid practices, statements or copy 
stratagems which tends to impair the 
faith and confidence of the American 
people in the spoken word of business 
and industry. . . ." 
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Does the farmer stop milking his cows during the summer? Ridiculous! 
No more than the KMBC-KFRM Service Farms stop farming during the 
summer — or no more than Phil Evans, Rob Riley or Jim Leathers stop pass- 
ing out that vital farm information to the Heart of America farmer who 
turns on the radio in his barn to catch KMBC-KFRM farm programs while 
he gets his milking done. Or no more than the Team's News Department 
stops disseminating the latest news in eleven daily newscasts. Yes indeed, 
KMBC-KFRM is "program-wise." Summer time — wintertime, the Team is 
on-the-air with the kind of programming that it knows from thirty years of 
broadcasting experience the largest share of the audience will return to, and 
listen for, day after day. 

It is this program wisdom which has long since placed The KMBC-KFRM 
Team in top spot in The Heart of America — and continues to keep The Team 
in that spot by a comfortable margin. 

This is the first of a series on The KMBC-KFRM know-how which spells dominance 
in the Heart of America. 



Call KMBC-KFRM or your nearest Free & Peters Colonel for the KMBC- 
KFRM program story. BE WISE- REALIZE . . . to sell the Whole Heart of 
ill America Wholeheartedly it's . . . 
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